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Solving the Problems of Distribution 


Direct and Personal Interest in Sales on the Part of 
the Heads of Jobbing Houses Will Improve 
Conditions in This Branch of Trade 


lexicographer was once caught 

by his wife while in the act of 
kissing the cook. The wife cried: “I’m 
surprised.” “No, my dear”—answered 
the famous lexicographer—“why do 
you not use the proper word? You 
are not surprised. You are astonished. 
I am surprised!” 

Recently the hardware trade of the 
country was astonished, and we also 
might add surprised, when one of the 
greatest manufacturing corporations 
in the United States bought the con- 
trol of the stock of one of our great- 
est distributors of hardware. Why 
did this manufacturing concern: buy 
this stock? We read in the statement 
of the president that they were seek- 
ing distribution and by buying the con- 
trol of the largest distributing hard- 
ware business in the country they se- 
cured what they wanted so they could 
obtain distribution quickly. We refer 
to this incident that is so interesting 
because this article, the last of six I 
have written for HARDWARE AGE, is on 
the subject of distribution. 

Notwithstanding the growth in all 
lines of chain stores, buying clubs, co- 
operative wholesalers and other such 
forms of distributing merchandise, 
there is no question that the local job- 
ber has grown in strength, in the 
volume of his sales, and in his value 
as an important link in distribution. 


[Te story is told that a famous 


Business Conditions Changed 


Since Aug. 1, 1914, the whole world 
has changed. Our thoughts are dif- 
ferent. Business is different and one 
of the changes brought about or accel- 
erated by the World War was the de- 
velopment of business in local jobbing 
areas. “Self-determination” has 


evolved in the jobbing business also. 
During the times of war business, when 
goods were scarce and hard to get, the 
retail merchant often found to his sur- 
prise that the local jobber could take 
care of his wants and fill his orders 
with a fair degree of promptness when 
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EpiTor’s Note.—This article is 
the concluding one of the series by 
Saunders Norvell. It deals with the 
problems of distribution and, written 
as it is by an expert in distribution, 
it should command the attention and 
interest of manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer alike. 


there was delay and often disappoint- 
ment in obtaining his supplies from 
manufacturers and other sources. 
The local jobbers in all lines deserve 
great credit for the energetic and 
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efficient manner in which they handled 
the situation brought about by the war. 
Naturally they profited by the rapid 
advance in their inventories and when 
peace came the majority of these local 
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jobbers instead of being caught and 
suffering as a result of over stocks 
were found to be in fairly good con- 
dition as far as their inventories were 
concerned. In other words, they had 
seen the signs of the times, had sold 
their goods in boom times, had bought 
sparingly when the tide turned and so 
when they were struck with the terrible 
slump of 1920 they did not suffer any- 
thing like the shrinkage in their assets 
of their “big brothers” in the jobbing 
business. A very large percentage of 
the smaller jobbers in this country, 
both in the years 1920 and 1921, either 
escaped loss or actually came out of 
each of these years with a balance on 
the right side of the ledger. Our old 
friends the mail order houses with their 
swollen stocks of goods and their cata- 
logs printed at high prices had a very 
hard time of it and were pretty badly 
shot to pieces. In fact, as one ponders 
on business conditions during the past 
few years he can not help but see that 
large units in business, like large 
battleshipsy are pretty hard to handle 
quickly in a storm while the small units 
can apply the reverse and hurriedly 
scoot away to safety. 

We have been passing through a 
period of advancing prices. In an ad- 
vancing market money can be made by 
moving slowly. 


Turnover Must Be Studied 


Now, however, there is ahead of us 
a long period of declining prices. There 
may be temporary recoveries such as 
we are passing through just at pres- 
ent, but for the long pull business must 
be done on an entirely different basis 
from that of the past few years. For 
a good many years to come we can not 
turn mistakes into assets as many of 
us have done since 1914. Paying too 
much for goods or buying too many 
goods or buying goods out of pro- 
portion to our sales will hurt us in the 
future and being confronted by this 
condition, the writer is convinced that 
all distributors must carefully study 
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the “turnover” in their business. It 
stands to reason that the smaller units 
such as the local jobbers should find it 
easier to turn their goods over more 
frequently than the large units. 

Incidentally when the hard times 
struck a good many of our retail 
friends in various parts of the coun- 
try, when it was impossible for them 
to borrow any more money at the 
banks, they found that the local job- 
ber took very good care of them. When 
in order to husband their very slender 
financial resources they bought goods 
in very small quantities, the retail 
trade found the local jobber a very con- 
venient person to have handy to fill 
such homeopathic orders. 


The Question of Distribution 


So much in sincere appreciation of 
what the local jobber has accomplished 
in the past few years. The object of 
this article, however, is not to praise 
the local jobber but in the earnest de- 
sire to be helpful, to lay before him 
frankly the direction in which he 
should work in order to increase his 
strength and influence as a distributor 
in the future. More than ever before 
the manufacturers are studying 
methods of distribution. Since the re- 
cent slump in business and the increase 
in the percentage of the cost of doing 
business as the volume of sales has 
fallen off, manufacturers have realized 
that the great problem is to sell their 
goods in sufficient volume—in a word 
—to get distribution. Therefore, they 
are studying their sales methods more 
closely than ever before. When the 
writer here in the East has expressed 
to manufacturers his firm conviction 
that the most economical distribution 
of goods in all lines is through the 
jobber they have quite frequently in a 
rather irritated manner told of their 
unfortunate experiences with jobbers. 
Even at the risk of giving offense, I 
am going to tell some of the things 
these manufacturers say. 

The commonest complaint against 
the jobber is that he is small and petty 
in his ideas. He figures things down 
too fine. He is too narrow and close. 
For instance, a manufacturer recently 
told me that he went to great expense 
to help a local jobber in a sales cam- 
paign in his territory. He sent sales- 
men to work this territory, turning the 
orders over to this jobber. He shipped 
a large quantity of very expensive ad- 
vertising matter. Imagine his surprise 
and disgust after going to the expense 
of hundreds of dollars to receive a bill 
from this jobber for $1 drayage on the 
advertising matter from the railroad 
station to the jobber’s place of busi- 
ness! 

Another manufacturer told me he 
made an arrangement with a local 
jobber, giving him a fixed credit of 
$5,000 on his account. This jobber was 
not to remit until the account ran over 
this amount. The manufacturer would 
not sell his goods on consignment, but 
he entered into this arrangement be- 
cause the local jobber stated he was 
short of capital. Now after making 
this arrangement, imagine this manu- 
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facturer’s feelings when he received 
numerous letters from the retail mer- 
chants in that territory saying that 
this jobber was constantly short of 
this manufacturer’s goods. The manu- 
facturer told me he sent a man to this 
city to check up this manufacturer’s 
stock and he found that notwithstand- 
ing the credit of $5,000, this jobber had 
allowed his stock to run down until he 
only had about $2,500 worth of goods 
on hand. In other words, he was prac- 
tically using $2,500 of this manufac- 
turer’s money to help the rest of his 
business. 

To use the expression of another 
manufacturér, the local jobber wanted 
everything passed to him on a silver 
tray. He seemed to think all he had to 
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6¢/PYHE houses that have built 

up great sales organizations 
have all, without exception, so 
handled their salesmen that they 
felt a pride in themselves, in their 
work and in their houses. No man 
can, do a thing well unless he 
actually feels in his heart that 
the thing itself is worth doing. 
A man who has a contempt for 
his job will certainly never get 
anywhere.” 








do was to stock the manufacturer’s 
goods and then allow the manufacturer 
the privilege of selling the goods by his 
own salesmen or by advertising. He 
complained bitterly of the lack of sales 
co-operation on the part of the jobber. 


Specific Sales Complaints 


Here are some of the specific sales 
complaints. When a special salesman is 
sent to assist the jobber instead of re- 
ceiving a hearty welcome he is often 
treated as an alien. He is not properly 
introduced to the salesmen. The sales- 
men are not told to help this mission- 
ary with their trade. The attitude of 
many jobbers, which of course is taken 
up by their salesmen, is—“Now if you 
can show us how to sell these goods, go 
to it. We would like to see you do it.” 
In other words, there often seems to be 
more a spirit of pin-head opposition 
than one of co-operation. One sales 
manager of a local jobber actually re- 
fused to allow the special man from 
the factory, all expenses paid by the 
factory, to travel with their regular 
salesmen selling a line of goods that 
paid a handsome profit. He refused 
him a list of customers. He refused to 
send out any letters of introduction 
to the trade. He also said—“If you 
can sell the goods, go to it and show 
us!” 

Another jobber started a sales cam- 
paign with a general letter to his sales- 
men in which they criticized the sales- 
men for not selling this particular line 
of goods and then announced that the 
factory would send an “expert” sales- 
man. to work the territory and show 
them how, and they wished it distinctly 
understood that none of the regular 
salesmen were to receive any credit 
for the business. Now of course it 
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does not take a very strong imagina- 
tion to realize what the regular sales. 
men did to this missionary. It is not 
difficult to imagine. what they told 
their good customers to do when he 
called. Naturally any man who has 
had the slightest training in selling 
must know that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” The in- 
terests of the salesmen and of the spe- 
cial man from the factory must be 
made identical. The salesmen of the 
jobber must be convinced that this fac- 
tory man comes to help them. 


The Value of Specialty Salesmen 


Now I know that some jobbers will 
come back with a howl that the manu- 
facturers have sent them very poor 
salesmen—that they were “dubs” and 
all that. There may have been such 
cases, but as a general proposition any 
broad-minded salesman who has been 
willing to accept the assistance of 
manufacturers’ salesmen will admit 
that he learned a great deal from 
them. It is only natural that a man 
devoting his entire time and thought 
to one line of goods becomes better 
posted and understands how to sell 
them better than anyone else. 

The writer of this article was for 
ten years a traveling salesman. He 
began with the same prejudices against 
specialty men. He had such a bad 
case of the “big head” that he did not 
think that any one could help him 
sell goods. After having several spe- 
cialty men representing various lines 
travel with him over his territory he 
was finally compelled to admit that he 
learned a great deal about selling these 
special lines, and that these men un- 
derstood the art of selling these goods 
much better than he did. The actual 
results in sales proved this. After 
these specialty men have left while the 
regular salesman cannot sell as many 
goods as a special, still it has been my 
experience as a salesman and in han- 
dling salesmen that the ability of the 
regular man has always improved and 
he has sold more of this certain line 
of goods after traveling with the spe- 
cial salesman. 

A great many more specific cases 
might be given but time and space 
forbid. 


Super-Salesmanship Sells Goods 


Allow me to call the attention of the 
local jobber to the fact that the large 
national jobbers of the country have 
constantly used special salesmen in in- 
troducing lines such as cutlery, sport- 
ing goods, automobile sundries, etc. 
There is no question whatever that the 
national jobber in all lines has built 
up his business in the face of the handi- 
cap of high freights, delay in deliveries 
and lack of personal contact with the 
house by _ super-salesmanship. In 
other words, it must be admitted by 
every one who knows anything about 
the question that the large jobber for 
years past has out-sold the small job- 
ber. While the small jobber was 
simply accepting orders for staple 
goods the large jobber has taken the 
cream of the business. He has sold 
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the goods on which the fancy profits 
were made. 


Small Jobbers Improving 


Now it is only fair to say that this 
condition is changing and the small job- 
ber is improving in salesmanship. In 
some territories the local jobbers have 
developed their ability in salesmanship 
to such an extent that the national job- 
bers are having an exceedingly difficult 
time holding their own in these terri- 
tories. One conversant with the busi- 
ness of this country could even put his 
finger on the territories where this 
condition exists. Just one instance— 
take the Minneapolis territory. Here 
is a field where the local jobbers, by 
virtue of energy, intelligence and de- 
voting their time and attention to the 
selling end of their business, have 
made it very difficult indeed for 
outside houses to hold their own. 
It is salesmanship pure and 
simple. 

I might cite other cases and I 
might also put my finger on other 


very profitable territories where > and 


the local jobbers are not holding 
their own, but are allowing their 
outside competitors to come in 
and take the business right from 
under their noses, simply because 
these local jobbers have not realized 
what salesmanship and sales manag- 
ing means in the development of busi- 
ness. 

I know of the case of one local house 
which was controlled by elderly men. 
They hooted at the idea of a sales 
manager. They hired a salesman and 
turned him loose in the store for a 
week, telling him to post himself. There 
was no selling instruction. The sales- 
man picked up what he could around 
the place. Often he marked up his 
own pricebook. Then he went out and 
fought for business against carefully 
trained rivals. Naturally the mor- 
tality among this class of salesmen is 
very great. Occasionally one survives 
and becomes a brilliant salesman. 
Then those who hold to the idea that 
salesmen are born and not made point 
with pride to these exceptions. They 
forget all about the men who have 
failed under the system. Let me say 
right here that the art of doing busi- 
ness is the high art of getting the best 
results out of the average man. 
Geniuses are few and far between and 
hard to catch and I might also add, 
difficult to handle. 


The Man Alone Counts 


Just at this time jobbers and retail 
merchants all over the country are 
wondering about the drift of trade. 
What are these combinations and con- 
solidations going to do to them? In 
the opinion of the writer there is 
nothing to worry about. The drug 
business, for instance, has been honey- 
combed with chain stores, co-operative 
jobbers and all that sort of thing. 
Nevertheless, all over the country you 
will find high-grade, first-class drug 
jobbers who are not only holding their 
own but are constantly increasing 
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the business. 
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their business and gaining in power 
and in influence. Back of all these 
changes stands the ancient principle 
that you can not keep a good man down. 
Back of every system and more im- 
portant than the system is the man. 


Selling Needs Attention 


This article, the last of my series, 
is written with a sincere desire to be 
of help to the local jobber, and I be- 
lieve that I can be of the greatest help 
by pointing out to him what I think is 
his greatest weakness. That is his 
lack of serious attention to the common 
principles of salesmanship in handling 
his business. 

Too many local jobbers overrate the 
importance of the buying end of their 
business. All of their partners or head 
men want to be buyers. It is, of course, 
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more agreeable to buy goods than to 
sell them. In one case the salesman 
comes to you with his hat in his hand. 
He is very agreeable. In the other 
case, you have to carry your own hat 
and lay on some of the flattery your- 
self. Buying goods, of course, is im- 
portant and should not be neglected, 
but as a buyer the small jobber is not 
suffering. Notwithstanding what he 
may believe about the inside prices 
obtained by the national jobber the 
small jobber buys his goods very well 
indeed. He does this simply because 
the great manufacturers of the coun- 
try, when all is said and done, have 
a very tender spot in their hearts for 
the small jobber. They want the small 
jobber to succeed. They want busi- 
ness localized. The whole drift of 
business in the past ten years has 
been in that direction. Almost every 
new arrangement made by manufac- 
turers in the way of prices has been 
in favor of the local jobber. These are 
the facts. 
Co-operation Needed 

Everything tends to help the local 
jobber and his only handicap at the 
present time is a very peculiar distrust 
he seems to feel when a manufacturer 
desires to help him stimulate the sale 
of his goods in his territory. This is 
a curious psychological twist in the 
mind of the local jobber that is hard 
to explain. He will add a manufac- 
turer’s line, put his good money into 
the goods and then for some unknown 
reason or other, he will deliberately 
fight the manufacturer when he tries 
to help him sell the goods. 

As the question often arises, allow 
me to say here that in my opinion after 
forty years’ active contact with the 
business of this country that the local 
jobber makes a serious mistake in try- 


JERY one has his greater interest 
either in the business or outside of 
The great job in managing a 
business is to swing the interest of both 
house people and salesmen into the business 
their outside interests. 
When a man is profoundly interested in his 
work he forgets all about the clock, but if 
his interests are outside his work soon be- 
comes a bore.” 
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ing to build up special brands of his 
own. I have never known a single 
small jobber to make any success worth 
mentioning of his own brand, and while 
he devotes his time and strength to 
selling these brands he misses oppor- 
tunities in the way of profits in push- 
ing straight manufacturers’ brands. 
One reason why a local jobber will 
sometimes put in a manufacturer’s 
line and then allow it to lie dormant is 
because he is attempting to push his 
own brand. He thinks he is smart in 
getting rid of the manufacturer in the 
territory by smothering his line and 
then pushing his own. Like all tricks 
and cunning in business in the end it 
is a boomerang. Such methods will 
get you nowhere. 

One of the curious developments of 
local advertising campaigns accom- 
panied by a drive on the part 
of the manufacturer is that en- 
terprising local newspapers ac- 
tually have a selling department 
that helps their advertisers sell 
the goods in the local territory. 
In other words, such energetic 
daily newspapers are actually 
taking the place and doing the 
work of the local jobber. Of 
course they are doing it to help 
increase their own revenues and 
foster the idea of local advertising 
and they have been very successful, 
but by the same token why doesn’t 
the local jobber see that it is just as 
much to his interest to develop the same 
idea that goods should be distributed 
through local jobbers instead of na- 
tionally? In my own experience I 
have found newspapers keen on the 
selling proposition while the local job- 
ber was dead, but would not lie down. 


Developing a Salesman 


Sometimes I have been asked, “What 
is the first thing you do when you start 
to develop a salesman?” I am glad to 
answer this question and I will say I 
first attempt to give the salesman a 
pride in hig work. I talk to him about 
salesmanship being a science. I lead 
him to believe that he is engaged in 
one of the most interesting kinds of 
work that a young man can do. I tell 
him of his opportunities, of his 
freedom and of the mental develop- 
ment that comes to a young man en- 
gaged in selling who studies his work. 
The houses that have built up great 
sales organizations have all, without 
exception, so handled their salesmen 
that they felt a pride in themselves, in 
their work and in their houses. No 
man can do a thing well unless he ac- 
tually feels in his heart that the thing 
itself is worth doing. A man who has 
a contempt for his job will certainly 
never get anywhere. 

Another thing I have always done in 
my contact with salesmen over a long 
period of years is to try in every way 
possible to make their work interest- 
ing. All of us must have a mental 
stimulus in life. We must find our 
work inspiring, interesting and even 
amusing if we wish to make progress. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Friendly Road 


RE you continually fussing over petty de- 
A tails? If so, remember this: The man 
who spends his life fretting over trifles 
will never find time to accomplish anything really 
big or worth while. 
* * * 


The world is always willing to help the man 
who tries to help himself. It balks at grub- 
staking the fellow whose only ambition is to eat 


and sleep. 
* * * 


Success is largely a matter of the proper use 


of time. 
* * * 


Luck sometimes brings fortune; thrift always 
does. Why leave it to luck? 
* * * 


A salesman’s gall presupposes the buyer’s gul- 
libility. But all folks are not gulls. Keep off the 
thin ice of hammer-and-tongs sales tactics. To- 
day the buyer often knows your sales lures and 
snares before you open fire. Prospects are too 
well fortified nowadays to be held up by sensa- 
tional attacks. The new method is to find a com- 
mon ground and then show a genuine interest. 
The approach is through well-bred gentility. 


* * * 


Your loyalty as well as your labor belong to 
the man who pays for them. Many a good 
worker is only giving 50 per cent of value re- 


ceived. 
% * * 


Make few promises and keep them all. Failure 
is often due to the making of more promises than 
can be filled in the alloted span of life. 

* *% * 


It’s queer how a man can work for twenty 
years without missing a day from his business, 
then retire and become a chronic invalid. 

* * * 


One of the strangest antipathies in living is 
that which burns between capital and labor. 
Capital is only saved-up labor. Bone and sinew 
are alike in both. Capital assists labor by com- 
peting with capital to lower the costs of living. 
Still labor shakes with convulsions when Wall 
Street runs to prosperity, not realizing that there 
must be prosperity at the hub before there can 
be prosperity at the rim and the spokes. 


* * * 


The uplift of man is by exchange of ideas, the 
fruitage of the mind. But it is a poor exchange 
when the flow is all in one direction, There’s 
no uplift if you do all the talking. 


There is something to say for the employee 
whose efforts are gaged by the stop watch. If 
this be sound, why not work your help day and 
night? There is a barrier—the human equation. 
Pleasure perfects labor, and it coins profits with 
a willingness. Measuring an investment in help 
by the time they spend around your place of busi- 
ness is as logical as the sea captain who believed 
in steaming full speed ahead through a heavy fog 
so he wouldn’t be in danger so long. 


* * * 


Remember the boy who tries to carry in a 
double load of wood in order to avoid two trips. 
He usually stumbles and spills the whole lot be- 
fore he reaches the wood box. 


* * * 


Cut selfishness out of the world and the prob- 
lem of unrest will be solved. 


* * * 


Maurice O’Neill says that if cremation were 
general some of us would lose our only chance 
of owning real estate. 


* * * 


Your creed, your race, your nationality and 
your native talent are like all other legacies, mere 
accidents of birth. Then why capitalize them 
against those less fortunate in selecting their 
birthplaces ? 


* * * 


Some attain success and preserve it, others at- 
tain success and succumb to it. The first are 
lights to follow; the second are shining exam- 
ples of what not to be. Much good advertising is 
undone by poor salesmanship. Lax service balks 
the life of any industry. Those who rest on fat 
profits as soon as the sale is made are those who 
go under in the whirlpool of falling business. 
That’s where 15,000 fell from the ranks of the 
automotive industry in a year. Who can’t make 
good when business is at the peak? But when it 
levels itself again real service becomes the mys- 
tic wand of success. 


* * * 


“The art of doing business is the art of get- 
ting the best results out of the average man. 
Geniuses are few and far between and hard to 
catch, and, I might also add, difficult to handle.” 
—Saunders Norvell. 


* * * 
The man whose only ambition is to hold down 


a job is only a business paper weight. He never 
will be a business heavy weight. 
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Selling the 
Uses of 
Electrical 

Merchandise 

Rather Than 
the Goods 

Themselves 

a Quick Road 
to Profits 


oe Ueno seven ee anes Sanne BY 


—~ LECTRICITY 

iD is becoming 
a real fac- 

tor in the home. 
For years we have 
realized the fact 
that the electric 
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Examples of 
Hardware 
Merchants 
Whe Have 
Realized on 


This Line 


by Reason 
of Original 
Displays 


that he can easily 
sell the electrical 
supplies that make 
the use of the 
utensils possible. 
In a recent sur- 
vey of an Ohio 








light is a boon to 
every one. Now 
we are beginning : 
to realize that it is only one of many 
things electrical which are fast be- 
coming household necessities. The 
modern woman has been quick to 
recognize the work saving, time sav- 
ing and health saving aid of electri- 
cal merchandise. She has overcome 
that old groundless fear and preju- 
dice that once prevailed and with 


This display of the Morehouse & Wells Co., Decatur, Ill., was the personification of motion. 
set an endless belt of advertising matter in motion around the sewing machine and in the meantime the electric fans and toy 
balloons were constantly on the move 


‘This electrical display of the Jacob Kornely Hardware Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 


carries a summer labor-saving appeal 


each new appliance has taken on an 
added interest in her electrical serv- 
ants. The American housewife has 
been “sold” on the electrical idea. 
The American hardware dealer like- 
wise is rapidly beginning to realize 
the fact that he is the logical man 
to sell her the merchandise that fits 
into the idea. He is also learning 


town out of 393 
homes canvassed 
there were 261 
electric vacuum cleaners, 280 elec- 
tric irons and eighty-three electric 
washing machines. In 1921 hard- 
ware jobbers distributed one-third 
of all the electric machines made, 
and hardware merchants sold one- 
fourth of all the vacuum clean- 
ers sold through every retail chan- 
nel. This canvass showed that there 











The onlooker by stepping on a pedal 
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Motor run sewing machines and electric fans as shown in this display brought customers 
and profits to Carlisle & Bristol of Fargo, N. D. 


was a universal demand for electrical 
appliances, and the statistics prove 
that the hardware merchant is con- 
sidered by his community to be the 
logical source of supply, and that he 
does more business in these lines 
than any one class of competitors. 
Do you know that there are about 
140,000 electric ranges in use in the 
United States, and that in 1915 there 
were only 10,000? The electric light 
was invented only about forty years 
ago, and it was not until 1895 that 
a successful carbon lamp was put 
into use. It is within the past fif- 
teen years that rapid progress has 
been made and the strides forward 
during that time have been tremen- 
dous. But we have only started the 
good work. There are over 20,000,- 
000 dwellings in this country and of 
this number approximately 14,000,- 
000 have not yet been wired for 
electricity. There are over 29,000,- 
000 people living in unwired homes 
within territory covered by power 
stations and every one of these is 
a prospect for electrical supplies and 
appliances. Visualize a city ten 
times the size of Chicago without an 
electric light, and you will have some 
idea of the tremendous field open to 
the hardware merchants of this 
country in electrical prospects, to 
say nothing of the millions of peo- 
ple who already use electricity in 
many forms daily and are constantly 
buying new appliances and supplies. 
It will be interesting, no doubt, 
to know that about 100,000 farms are 
being equipped with lighting plants 
every year. Just think of the oppor- 
tunity of selling these plants in your 
own section. Figures which have 
just been compiled show that 96 per 
cent of the women of this country do 
their own washing and only 57 per 
cent of them have washing machines. 


Think of the opportunity presented 
with 43 per cent of the women in 
your section without other washing 
machines of any description and the 
added opportunity of selling new ma- 
chines to the other 57 per cent. In 
1920, manufacturers estimated they 
would sell over $100,000,000 worth 
of electrical washing machines to 
say nothing of the hand driven ma- 
chines. 


A Field for Profits 


To the merchant who has never 
stopped to figure the tremendous 
possibilities for electrical supplies 
and merchandise we offer these fig- 
ures, believing that one of the most 
fertile fields to be worked to-day is 
that of electrical merchandise. Many 
hardware merchants have realized 
the possibilities of this line, and 
with an eye towards anything that 
the community needs and which will 
make them money, have gone after 
the business in an aggressive man- 
ner. The results have been excellent 
and it is not an uncommon sight to 
be greeted in a hardware store with 
a display of electrica] appliances and 
supplies the minute you step through 
the door. 

Many dealers utilize the show 
eases for displays of the utensils 
and appliances and supplies. Others 
have tables on which they are shown 
and demonstrated. A convenient 
socket will enable the merchant to 
make a satisfactory demonstration 
because the purchaser can see at once 
just how efficient the article is, and 
how quickly it performs its work. 
There is no season of the year in 
which some electrical appliance does 
not sell. Christmas time is a great 
selling season and certainly electrical 
appliances have come to be regarded 
as “gifts of utility.” Irons are used 
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throughout the entire year. Fans 
have a wonderful summer sale. Heat- 
ers move readily in the fall and 
spring and so on through the whole 
line, you will find an actual and in- 
sistent demand for things electrical. 

Every live merchant is on the 
lookout for something which he calls 
“velvet.” In other words, he wants 
merchandise that does not require 
a large investment and which sells 
without heavy overhead. If he over- 
looks electrical supplies and sundries 
he is passing up one of the best “‘vel- 
vet” producers in his store. 


Electrical Goods Needed 


A great advertising expert said re- 
cently that you cannot sell an article; 
that you sell its use. The use is 
what appeals to the customer, and 
because that article will do what he 
wants done, he buys it. No matter 
how fine a piece of merchandise may 
be it will not sell if there is no use 
for it. An Eskimo will not buy 
straw hats, and the man who lives 
in Cuba does not want snow shoes 
because he has no use for them. But 
you can sell people the things they 
need, and electrical merchandise is 
needed all over this country. 

The woman who does her washing 
by hand takes considerable time to 
get her work done and is obliged to 
work until weary. The woman who 
has an electric washer, vacuum 
sweeper, electric plate and the count- 
less other electrical appliances, can 
accomplish her work in much shorter 
time and with an insignificant expen- 
diture of energy. Sell the use of the 
article and the merchandise sales 
will take care of themselves. 

Electricity is a labor saver and 
anything that saves labor these days 
is welcome. The success of the pres- 
ent age has been largely due to in- 
ventions which have lightened labor 
or performed work more efficiently. 
Ordinarily people do not give a great 
deal of thought to lightening their 
own tasks for the reason that they 
are so used to doing them in the same 
old way, day after day, that they 
take them as a matter of course. 
When they are shown what the pos- 
session of these various articles will 
mean towards making their tasks 
easier, they see the advantages at 
once. That is why it is necessary to 
tell people what electrical appliances 
will mean to them. Circular letters, 
advertising in packages, window dis- 
plays and demonstrations are the 
mediums used by the successful mer- 
chant to sell his goods. 


Moving Displays Attract 


A recent window of the More- 
house & Wells Co., Decatur, IIl., 
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showing the household motor is ex- 
ceptionally unique and attractive. A 
sign on the front of the window 
reads: “Step on it and see it go.” It 
refers to a foot pedal on the sidewalk 
just below the sign. When the pass- 
erby accepts the invitation and steps 
on the pedal, the motors in the win- 
dow begin to hum. and an endless 
belt of advertising features on the 
sewing machine revolves. This al- 
ways succeeds in arousing interest 
and the sales resulting from this 
window are extremely satisfactory. 
Another thing worthy of note is the 
arrangement of fans and balloons. 
Two small fans are set opposite each 
other and strings are run from their 
framework to the bicycle tire hung 
in the center of the window. Two 
or three balloons were blown up and 
placed inside the net work of strings. 
The fans were operated at a slow 
speed and the balloons moved back 
and forth through the tire. There 
was always plenty of action in this 
window to arrest the passerby and 
get him interested in the goods on 
display. 

The electric fan window, which 
we illustrate herewith, was installed 
by Carlisle & Bristol, Fargo, N. D., 
this summer. This is an excellent 
type of suggestive window. Various 
sizes of fans are shown in the fore- 
ground, while the background fea- 
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tures both sewing machine motors 
and fans. The other picture from 
Morehouse & Wells shows a very 
comprehensive display of electrical 
sundries and supplies. A very fine 
feature of this line is that it takes 
up little room to display and any 
small space can be used to advantage. 
Practically everything that is used 
in installing fixtures or appliances is 
shown. While the average hardware 
store might not carry so complete a 
stock it certainly should carry sock- 
ets, fuses, plugs, drop cord, switches, 
wire and similar merchandise. Small 
transformers for door bells belong 
with these supplies as do dry batter- 
ies and push buttons. 

The initial installation of electric 
lights in a home does not always 
meet the demand and make things as 
convenient as possible. Multiple 
sockets, pull chain sockets and ex- 
tensions will solve many difficulties. 


Keep Customers Informed 


However, it is well for the mer- 
chant to remember that the maxi- 
mum capacity of the ordinary light- 
ing circuit is 660 watts or there- 
abouts, and the average electrical 
table appliances such as a percolator, 
toaster, grill, etc., will consume up- 
wards of 450 watts. If the house- 
wife attempts to operate more than 
one such appliance on the circuit at 
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the same time, she is very liable to 
blow out a fuse or cause some other 
damage. Her first thought then is 
to condemn one or both of the elec- 
trical appliances unjustly. A little 
warning about overloading the cir- 
cuit will serve to forestall trouble 
and will give the customer confidence 
in the merchant and the goods he 
carries. 

Many hardware merchants have 
tables of these electrical sundries 
near the front door where they can 
be seen and where they suggest 
themselves to customers who enter 
the store. A price ticket on each 
kind of article completes the ar- 
rangement and the items sell them- 
selves. 

The smaller electrical sundries are 
easily displayed in cases or on dis- 
play tables fitted with convenient bin 
tops. When thus shown in some 
prominent place in the store they 
suggest themselves to prospective 
customers and lead to profitable 
sales. 

To sum it all up, there is a won- 
derful opportunity for business in 
electrical appliances, equipment and 
supplies. It is a line that fits in ad- 
mirably with hardware and sells 
readily over a hardware counter. 
Last but not least, it carries that 
longed for and elusive “velvet.” A 
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word to the wise is sufficient. 


Bulbs, sockets, switches, wire and electrical supplies in general find a ready market at all times and yield a worth while profit 
to the dealer carrying them, Here’s an eye-catching display of goods of this class which was recently featured by the Morehouse 
& Wells Co., Decatur, Ill, 





Current Events 


The Increased Popularity 
of the Ancient 
Game of Scotland 
Has Served to Make 
Golf Equipment 
an Exceedingly 
Pleasant and 
Profitable Line 
for Hardware Stores 


to Handle 


OLF, to-day, is a matter for 
* front page news and spread 

heads. It commands the at- 
tention of business men and children, 
of amateurs and professionals, of the 
President and his cabinet, and has 
become part of the routine business 
duties of the Fourth Estate. 

Twenty years ago golf was a rich 
man’s game in the United States. 
About ten years ago the first pro- 
gressive publicity about this im- 
ported sport attracted the casual at- 
tention of business men. Golf 
courses were laid out in different 
parts of the country especially in the 
Middle West and South, and the 
fascinations of the game began to 
beguile thousands of middle aged 
and elderly gentlemen. This con- 
tinued for some time. Reports of 
tournaments began to appear on the 
sporting pages, sandwiched between 
the box score and the strenuous as- 
pirations of some muscular exponent 
of the gloved fist. 


Golf Interest Increases 

Then, almost before we realized it, 
American golfers in their early twen- 
ties were competing and winning 
games in the ancient and honorable 
tourneys of England and English and 
Scottish professionals were invading 
the American links and playing in 
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_. ‘By Grantland Rice 

SKOKIF COUNTRY CLUB, Giencoe,} 
Ti, Joly 15--The crown of American} 
golf, now the leading trophy of the 
game, is resting to-night upon the head 
f Gene Sarazen, an ex-caddie from the 
Apawamis Club, of Rye, New York. In 
one of those finishes that lift the 
buman scalp to,a horizontal position 
and cause a number of icy chills toj 
run up and down the human spine, Sera- 
nen, at the age of twenty-one, beat 
Bobbie Jones, of Atlanta, Ga., and John 
Black, of Oekland, Calif., by the slen- 
der margin of.a single stroke. 

Eighteen thousand of the wildes 
olf fanatics that ever raced over*hill 





—wN, Y. Tribune. 


championship matches, that were 
watched by thousands of enthusiasts 
and reported stroke by stroke by the 
Associated Press and the leading 
sport writers of the metropolitan 
dailies. 

During the period that golf was 
gaining in popularity a large part of 





/ 
Beams of lucidity 
Shatter stupidity. 
Who said that golf 
was a game for the old? 
Golfing at Skokie 
Never was pokey, 
Judging from stories 
the newspapers told. 














the golf equipment that is now used 
was being placed on the market. In 
certain parts of the country, de- 
partment stores and sporting goods 
houses presented themselves as the 
natural channels for the distribution 
of golf goods. 

In many sections, however, the 
hardware merchant was the logical 
distributor for golf equipment be- 
cause in the smaller communities, es- 
pecially, the hardware merchant en- 
joyed a degree of confidence among 
the people he served that was far 
above the average. He had been 
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an Aid to Golf Goods Sales 


The Peoples Hardware Co, 
of Gary, Ind.. 
Has Succeeded in 
Calling Attention 
to Its Stock of 
Golf Clubs and 
Supplies by 
Means of a 
Display Designed by 
Ray Poore 


among the first to introduce many 
of the labor saving household and 
mechanical devices into his communi- 
ty, the bankers rated him highly, he 
gave his own personal guarantee 
with the goods he sold, and in many 
cases his knowledge of sports and 
sporting goods, as well as of tools 
and merchandise, was both personal 
and practical. 

Is it surprising, therefore, to find 
the hardware merchant credited with 
having helped to make golf popular? 


Increasing the Game’s Popularity 


A definite instance of this may be 
cited in the case of the Peoples 
Hardware Co., Gary, Ind. This firm 
has built up an enviable amount of 
prestige and good will within a wide 
radius of Gary by having complete 
and assorted stocks and by concen- 
trating a large amount of attention 
and publicity on sporting goods. 

Ray Poore recently arranged a de 
cidedly unusual golf window display 
for the Peoples Hardware Co. which 
is probably one of the most effective 
displays of its kind that has ever 
been shown in these columns. 


A Novel Background 


The background of the display 
consisted of cutouts of the skyline 
and clouds. The sky was made from 
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The Peoples Hardware Co., Gary, Ind., made a decided hit with this unusual window at the time of the opening of the new golf 


links of the Gary Country Club. 


blue crepe paper. The stone wall in 
the background was made of beaver- 
board and the fences were of lattice 
work. The enlarged map of the golf 
course of the Gary Country Club 
was painted by Ray Poore from 
architects’ drawings in oil colors and 
made to the scale of 10 by 12 ft. 
Its estimated worth is $150. After 
the display was removed from the 
store window this map was presented 
to the Gary Country Club by the 
Peoples Hardware Co. 

Brown wrapping paper covered 
over with green sweeping compound 
was upon the floor of the window. 
Articles were placed under the paper 
to make the imitation ground appear 
uneven. 

A large cutout of “Andy Gump” 
occupied the center of the window, 
posing comically at the tee off with 
baseball and driver. A wire frame, 
‘with “Danger” printed over some 
veiling material was used to repre- 
sent “Andy Gump” shouting. A gar- 
den bench and two golf club racks 
were the only other fixtures in the 


window. The display was concen- 
trated on golf goods only. 

It is probably quite needless to 
say that this display caused a sensa- 
tion among the people of Gary and 
that many people from the adjacent 
towns and from the surrounding 
country side visited Gary to see the 
golf window at the Peoples Hardware 
Co. 


Cash in on Current Events 


Although many dealers who sell 
golf goods are probably situated by 
circumstances so that a display of 
this character would not be suitable 
for their communities, there are, 
nevertheless, a number of novel fea- 
tures which can be used to advan- 
tage and as embellishments to a dis- 
play of golf goods. 

The golf tourney at the Skokie 
Country Club just outside of Chicago 
has attracted national attention. 
The graphic sections of the news- 
papers have been filled with photo- 
graphs of golfers. Why not borrow 
from your local newspaper some of 
these photographs that have been 





I Remember, I Remember 


By Francis HILTON 


Ray Poore designed the display and it is fully on a par with his former successes 


used and arrange them in your win- 
dow displays? 

Why not take some of the golfing 
news from the sport pages and from 
the pages of golf magazines and 
paste them up on cardboard under 
appropriate headings. Get photo- 
graphs of some of the people in your 
own town in golf togs and use the 
photos in your golf windows. Inter- 
view some of the local celebrities in 
your own town on golf and what they 
think of it and quote them in your 
advertising and in your window dis- 
plays. 

Golf is a twelve months sport. It 
has become popular because it has 
been given wide publicity aside from 
the fact that it is an enjoyable game. 
The buying of golf goods in the same 
way will become popular in propor- 
tion to the quality and the amount of 
advertising, publicity and sales ef- 
fort that is devoted to it. 

It depends on the merchant and 
his ability. There has never been a 
time more favorable than now if you 
want profits in this line. 


I remember, I remember, the town where I was born, 
The hardware store so dingy, and its inside so forlorn, 
The creaky door, the dirty floor, the stock in disarray, 
The windows piled as if a child had been in them to play. 


I remember, I remember, how sales were seldom made, 

How ~ gener played at checkers till he killed his little 
rade, 

And how people wanting hardware sent an order off by 
mail, 

’Till the sheriff shut the door, he never thought he’d fail. 








I remember, I remember, on my recent visit home, 

How I saw a hardware window—a display that was a 
poem, 

How I saw four busy salesmen as I glanced inside the 


aoor, r 
And a crowd of buying people getting service in the store. 
I remember. I remember, what this new man said to me, 
How he kept his hardware salesmen just as busy as could be. 
Twas by having stock and methods always strictly up-to- 


ate, 
Learning from a good trade journal what was popular and 
late. 
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The Sketch-Poster Alphabet and Its Uses 
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This chart serves to illustrate the way in which the show-card writer may vary the 
shape and size of his letters by using the poster alphabet 


ERE is a real opportunity for 
H all those who are interested in 
learning to make simple attrac- 
tive show-cards and price tickets. 
No alphabet has ever been de- 
signed along such simple lines as the 
sketch poster alphabet illustrated 
herewith. It is a decided mongrel ex- 
traction of the old conventional full 
Roman alphabet, and the elements 
forming each single letter are care- 
fully studied with the sole idea of 
simplifying their formation. The 
idea of this alphabet is to allow the 
novice at lettering a chance to im- 
provise and in his own way put in- 
dividuality in his work. There are 
no set rules or technicalities which 
must be followed out to the letter. 
For instance; there is no definite 
height, width or space laid down for 
each letter. The space alone on the 
show-card governs the proportion. 
With such an opportunity as this the 
beginner usually succeeds with his 
first attempts and at the same time 
derives the necessary valuable prac- 
tice that will eventually enable him 
to produce better or more finished 
work. 


Flexibility of Arrangement 


This alphabet shows several differ- 
ent designs for forming each letter, 
some occupying more space others 
less, for instead of dividing a word 
at the end of a line this alphabet per- 
mits condensing without giving the 


appearance of being crowded. Ina 
case where a word beginning or end- 
ing with the lower-case letters k, p, 
q, 9, j or z they may extend below the 
body guide line at the will of the 
writer or occupy as much field as the 
space on card will permit. All round 
letters, particularly the lower-case 
c, €, 9, 0, Pp, d, $ should occupy more 
space than the other square letters. 
The lower-case letters m and w, 
which in all other alphabets are the 
largest, in this poster type are con- 
densed to about half the regular size. 
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Here Is a Style of Show- 
Card Lettering 
That Is Simple in 
Construction, Effective 
in Appearance, 
Possessed of 
Individuality and 
Easy for Beginners 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


The large letters or capitals will 
be more difficult for the beginners 
to make than the lower-case type, but 
as they are generally used for cap- 
tions or headings the beginner can 
easily allow more time for their con- 
struction. 


Warm Colors Preferable 


The show-cards illustrating this 
article are all half sheets or 22 x 14 
inches, the color or tint being pearl 
gray with a plain gray and green or 
gray and brown stripe border. The 
poster type looks best when lettering 
is done in warm colors such as 
brown, orange, green or dark red on 
mat board or tinted smooth finish 
cardboard. 

This department receives many 
letters from those who desire to learn 
show-card writing asking just what 
a beginner’s outfit should consist of, 
what it costs and where to purchase 
it. The show-card writer is fortun- 
ate in requiring but few tools and 
when considering the length of serv- 
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Flourishes are not only permissible but add greatly to the effect of poster-lettered 
showcards 
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A weil balanced layout contributes to the 
effectiveness of this seasonal card 


ice these tools will render, only the 
best should be considered. 


Show-Card Equipment 


The following outfit (which may 
be purchased from any paint, artist’s 
supply, or stationery store) will be 
all the beginner will require. Fur- 
thermore these same brushes, inks, 
and pens are what the expert show- 
card writer uses. 

Three red sable, show-card brushes 
Nos. 6, 8, 12. These brushes are 
made in round ferrules but the hairs 
may easily be trained to produce a 
flat stroke by working the brush 
backward and forward on a card or 
piece of glass after it has been dipped 
in the ink. 

One each of the small sized bot- 
tles of water color, show-card ink, 
black, red and blue (dilute with a 
few drops of water for lettering pen 
use). One dozen (assorted sizes) 
Soemecken or Hunt stub lettering 
pen points numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
These pens will fit in the ordinary 
pen holder. Do not use pressure 


Chandler & Farquhar to Move 


The Chandler & Farquhar Co. has 
leased for a term of years large and 
desirable premises in Winthrop Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

The firm has been at 32-38 Federal 
Street since 1894 when it moved from 
177 Washington Street. A steadily in- 
creasing business has called for larger 
quarters so that from the initial store 
at the present location of one floor and 
basement the store has grown and now 
occupies five floors and basement 
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when lettering with them. If they 
do not give freely hold the point in 
the flame of a lighted match for a 
few seconds, which will serve to ren- 
der them more pliable. 

For quick speed lettering nothing 
can take the place of the new inven- 
tion called the “speed pen” each pen 
being equipped with a small reser- 
voir which retains sufficient ink for 
writing several words. These pens 
are made by Esterbrook & Co., or C. 
Howard Hunt, both of Camden, N. J. 
One set of six assorted numbers, 1, 
2, 3, 5, 6 and 7 retails for one 
dollar. One 24 in. T square and an 
ordinary school compass complete 
the outfit. 

In order to be able to write show- 
cards successfully and not waste 
one’s time and efforts it is very im- 
portant to begin in the correct way. 
Success can only come through con- 
stant practice and in following good 
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Sit any nut — 








Note the effective use of the poster 
capital “S” on this card 


instructions with modern tools. Ex- 
perience has proven that in show- 
card writing as in long hand pen- 





equipped in the most’ up-to-date 
manner, 

The new location in Winthrop Square 
to which the move will be made about 
Jan. 1, 1928, includes an area about 
50 per cent greater than the store now 
at 32-38 Federal Street. 

The new Winthrop Square store is 
only a stone’s throw from the present 
location, and although the main 
entrance will be at 250-260 Devonshire 
Street, a rear entrance from Federal 
Court leads off Federal Street No. 121, 


thus affording convenience. 
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The heavy-faced lettering on this card 
is certain to catch the eye 


manship, practice alone makes per- 
fect. All those who drive an auto- 
mobile remember their first attempt 
at driving, and as soon as they got 
the “feel” of their car how simple 
and easy it was. 

It is very much the same in learn- 
ing show-card writing. You soon 
get the “feel” of the brush or pen 
and the circle curves, twists and 
sweep come easier each time. 

Remember it is effect in show-card 
work that counts much more than 
detail. That is the reason why this 
poster type has become so popular. 

In using the term one-stroke the 
reader should understand that each 
element or stroke should be the ex- 
act width of the brush and that each 
letter is constructed with as few 
strokes as possible. 

The following show-card supply 
houses carry complete stocks and will 
quote prices upon request. N. Glantz, 
31 Spring St., New York City; Bert 
Daily, Dayton, Ohio; Wallbrunn, 
Kling & Co., 327 South Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Cleveland Ass’n Picnic 


The annual picnic of the Cleveland 
Retail Hardware Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will be held at Meyers Lake 
Park, near Canton, Ohio, August 16. 
The members of the Hardware Club 
of Cleveland, composed of representa- 
tives of jobbing houses and manufac- 
turers, as well as retailers, have been 
invited to attend the outing, and a large 
attendance is expected. An interest- 
ing program, including a ball game 
and other sports is being arranged. 
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Snapshots Taken by The Hardware Age Camera at the Outing of 
Brooklyn Retail Hardware Association, Centerport, L. I. July 19 
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Constructing a Radio Receiving Apparatus 


Some Valuable Information Which Should Assist 
the Hardware Merchant in Selling This 
New Line to His Customers 










By FRANK VAN LOAN 











[Tite article describes in detail : — 12 Switch points and 1 switch lever 
the making of a radio receiver Eprron’s Nore.—Realizing that and knob. 

which is simple to construct aueiiners doaliee ta of por a of 1 lb. of No. 22 D. C. C. wire. 

and efficient on signals between 200 the country are greatly interested We are now ready to lay out and 






to 600 metres. This receiver will in radio, HARDWARE AGE here drill th At the riakt hand 
: P ts tical i ti rill the panels. t the rig an 

bring to your ears radiophone ama- : a poe sy peng : side of the panel 3 in. from the bot- 
teurs and practically all signals on : Mental digestion of the principles _ tom and 3 in. from edge of panel, 
the above wave lengths loud and involved will not only enable you = grill a hole for the switch. Put the 


clear. phy os en ener i switch in and turn, holding the end 









In order to construct this you will erally of radio and whether you of the lever on the panel so as to 
need the following material: sell the parts or complete sets you mark a half circle for the radius of 
1 Vacuum tube will be better qualified to talk to the lever. Then lay on holes for 






your customers. Mr. Van Loan 
is thoroughly qualified to furnish 





1 Vacuum tube socket 





switch points. 






1 Filament rheostat these directions and diagrams and At the other end of the panel drill 
1 22% volt battery known as (B) will at all times be pleased to a hole for the shaft and mountings 
battery answer the queries of any readers of the variable condenser. The soc- 






1 6 volt storage battery (A) bat- . ee ee = ket can be mounted in the center of 

























tery Editorial Department. : the panel by drilling two holes in 
6 Binding posts me cuss, the panel and two corresponding 
1 Grid leak with condenser holes in the socket base. 
1 Pair 2000 or 3000 ohms tele- 1 Tube card board is very good The holes in the socket should be 
phone receivers for indicator, 6 in. long. tapped for machine screws, directly 
1 Bakelite or hard rubber panel 1 Lightning switch below the socket can be mounted the 
7x 12x 3/16 in. 1 Variable condenser 43 plate rheostat for controlling the filament 
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This diagram illus- 





trates very clearly 
the “hook up” of a 
simple radio receiv- 








ing outfit as out- 
lined in Mr. Van 
Loan’s article. 
Phones Dealers should find 
this chart of great 

(0) interest for the in- 


formation of them- 
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current of the vacuum tube. Above 
the socket drill a hole 1 in. in diam- 
eter to ventilate the tube. 

The binding post holes can be 
drilled along one side of the panel or 
along the bottom. 


The Wiring 


The first thing to do is solder the 
tops to the switch points, the rest is 
easily done by following the diagram. 

The tuning coil is made as fol- 
lows: First drill two holes 1 in. 
apart and 1 in. from each end. Pass 


Wo 





) 


| 


mM 
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scrape the insulation off three or 
four in. and then twist the wire. 
That is called a top. Do so at every 
tenth turn up to the hundredth turn, 
at the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, 
fortieth, fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, 
eightieth, ninetieth and one hun- 
dredth turn. Then fasten the end 
of the wire through the two holes 
drilled for that purpose in the be- 
ginning. Now cut ten pieces of the 
same size wire about eight in. long 
and twist one on each of the ten 
tops and solder. 
































Showing detailed construction of simple tuning coil—upper illustration shows phantom 


view. 


At the lower left is the approved plan of arrangement of contact points. 


At 


the lower rigkt we see a perspective view of the assembled tuning coil 


the free end of the wire down 
through one hole and up through the 
other. Then turn the tube around 
and wind the coil at the tenth turn 
from the start. Take the wire and 


Radio Aerials as Lightning Pro- 
tectors 


Ever since the days of Benjamin 
Franklin it has been more or less gen- 
erally believed that any exposed metal 
was a serious menace to life and prop- 
erty during the progress of an elec- 
trical storm. Recently a number of 
people have been led to believe that 
radio apparatus served as a conductor 
during the summer months owing to 
the fear that aerials, whether properly 
grounded or not, might attract light- 
ning. 

It might be well for hardware mer- 
chants to emphasize the fact that a 
properly erected aerial is, in a man- 
ner of speaking, a lightning protector, 
and is therefore a safeguard, if any- 
thing, against lightning. The possi- 
bilities of a single wire aerial as an 
equalizer between the charged cloud 
and the charged earth, may not be very 
great, but it certainly can, by no 
stretch of the imagination, be termed an 
attraction to lightning! 

Assume that the electrical energy in 
a cloud decides to come to earth, A 
single No. 14 wire, strung as an aerial 
over your roof is not going to affect 
the going or coming of the lightning 
flash in the least. The entire mass of 


There are two brackets to be made 
in order to fasten the coil to the 
panel. These are made by first 
drilling a hole one half in. from end 
of coil. To take one, 8/32 in. ma- 





wire in your aerial won’t move a mil- 
lion volt lightning flash one iota of 
an inch. It is like trying to use a one- 
inch horseshoe magnet to draw a loco- 
motive off its iron track when it is 
speeding at sixty miles an hour. 


Protecting Instruments 


Lightning arresters are of value 
mainly to protect instruments from 
the extra heavy current charges caused 
by excessive static and from high po- 
tential current induced by lightning 
discharges taking place at a distance. 
But they offer no protection from a 
direct bolt of lightning, at least, no 
more protection than the mistaken idea 
that an aerial offers attraction. 

The similarity between an aerial 
properly grounded, and a lightning rod, 
is sufficient to cause the statement that 
a good aerial, well erected and well 
grounded, offers the same protection 
against lightning that a lightning rod 
does. And this is effected by the fact 
that the aerial and the lightning rod 
both tend to equalize the electrical po- 
tentials between the earth and the 
clouds above, thus preventing, to some 
degree, the lightning flash caused by 
the difference in potential between the 
earth and the clouds immediately 
above. 
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chine screw. Do the same at the 
other end of the coil. 

Then take two pieces of brass strip 
and binding the ends over at right 
angles, drill holes for the screws to 
fasten them to the panel and coil. 

After the coil is mounted comes the 
variable that is easily accomplished 
by the fact that most manufacturers 
furnish templets with the condenser 
in order to simplify panel mounting, 

The mounting of the socket is 
next. The socket should be fastened 
to a piece of % in. hard rubber a 
little larger than the socket base. 
It can then be secured with machine 
screws through the panel into the 
rubber base. 


To Operate the Receiver 


In order to operate the receiver 
connect the aerial and ground wires 
to the binding posts also ‘A’ and 
“B” batteries and phones. 

Turn the rheostat liner up until a 
hissing sound is heard into the head 
phones, then turn the rheostat back 
to the point just before the hissing be- 
gins. Move the switch lever and con- 
denser until signals are heard. When 
a signal is heard finer adjustment of 
the rheostat, condenser and switch 
will bring in the signals loud and 
clear. 

The addition of one and two stages 
of amplification enables you to re- 
ceive distant stations and will bring 
broadcasting programs from nearby 
stations in much louder. 


Radio Conference in Wash- 

ington 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover will make the opening address 
at the first annual convention of the 
National Radio Chamber of Commerce, 
which convenes at the Wardman-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., July 26 to 
28 inclusive. Secretary Hoover, who 
has made no secret of his sympathies 
with the development of the radio in- 
dustry, it is said, will make several 
practical suggestions for the guidance 
of the infant industry during the com- 
ing year. 

New officers for the coming year will 
be elected, it was said, as some of the 
present incumbents have indicated that, 
since the most arduous work of organi- 
zation is now practically completed, it 
is thought best to intrust the executive 
direction to new hands. The present 
officers are: President, Alexander Eise- 
mann of Freed Eisemann Radio Corp.; 
first vice-president, Charles Keator of 
the De Forest Radio Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; second vice-president, 
William Dubilier of the Dubilier Con- 
denser Co.; secretary, Frank Hinners 
of the Home Radio Corp., and treas- 
urer, Joseph D. R. Freed of the Freed 
Eisemann Radio Corp. 
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Vacation Time Profits in Porch Furniture 


Late July and August Sound Last Call to Hardware 
Merchants Who Carry Stocks of Porch Chairs, 


Swings, Benches and Similar Articles 


cently taking lunch in a city 
restaurant. The first was‘a city 
cliff dweller, the second a well worn 
commuter and the third a man who 
had recently left his uptown apart- 
ment and had moved into the sub- 


TT coat average men were re- 


urbs. Conversation had turned in 
the direction of politics, domestic and 
international, movies and current 
events. The city man with little evi- 


Here is a view of the porch and lawn furniture department of Sprecher ¢ Ganss, Lancaster, Pa. 


dence of emotion told his friends 
about a movie he witnessed the pre- 
ceding evening and mentioned the 
fact that it had been excessively 
warm in the theater. 

The thought of the close theater 
and the hot city streets ran through 
the minds of the two men from the 
country and they both smiled in a 
knowing way. Then the recent con- 
vert to suburban life broke into, the 


conversation, addressing the city 
man. “Well, let me tell you what I 
did last night. After a short walk I 
parked myself in a comfortable 
rocker on our porch and smoked in 
blissful contentment. The breezes 
swept across the porch and cooled me 
so that when I went to bed I slept 
like a child. You don’t know what 
you are missing by cooping yourself 
up in a hot city flat. A porch of your 


oye 


Above is shown a window 


display of this firm in which this line is featured 
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own is worth the price of the house 
alone.” 

The city man only grunted but the 
other suburbanite chimed in with: 
“That’s the very thing I have been 
enjoying for the past ten years and 
I have told you fellows the joy of 
sitting on your own porch of an eve- 
ning, a thousand times. The two of 
you have always laughed, but I am 
glad to say that one of you got sense 
and moved into the country.” And 
the city man only grunted again. 

But how about those other two 
and the thousands of others who 
are fortunate enough to have a porch 
or a balcony to sit on? Everyone of 
them needs a set of porch furniture 
and your store is the place where 
they should buy it. And they will 
if you ask them to. 

For the past month porehes have 
been the most frequented spots in 
the suburban districts. People feel 
that they have all the advantages of 
the outdoors accompanied by a cer- 
tain amount of seclusion. After the 
porch the lawn is a very popular 
place to sit. 


Some Things to Carry 
If your store is located in a sub- 
urban district where the houses have 
porches and lawns you should now 
be pushing a complete line of porch 
and lawn furniture. In this list you 
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should have, suspended swings, ham- 
mocks with and without stands, vari- 
ous types of rockers and straight 
chairs, benches and baby guards to 
put across the opening in the rail 
where the steps are located. Along 
with such pieces of furniture many 
people like to have a strip of mat- 
ting. All of these items are easily 
displayed and will bring you a sub- 
stantial profit. 

In one of your windows you could 
easily set up a dummy porch fully 
equipped with a porch swing, rock- 
ers, a couple of straight back chairs 
and a lawn bench. Show-cards could 
suggest the pleasure of sitting out 
of doors when the furniture is well 
built, good looking and comfortable. 
A man takes a great deal of pride in 
his porch and lawn and will gener- 
ally be very receptive to your sug- 
gestions for equipping these pleasant 
spots. 


A Long Season for This Line 


Sprecher & Ganss, Lancaster, Pa., 
maintain a large department for the 
sale of porch and lawn furniture and 
have for many years found it a very 
interesting and profitable line. The 
beauty of this class of goods from 
the dealer’s angle is that there is a 
long season from early June until 
late September in which to sell it. 

As these articles of furniture are 





Thirty-Three Cents Worth of 


By MARK TRADE 


HIS may seem a strange sort of 
a title for an article in a hard- 
ware magazine, but— 

The other night on my way home 
from business I passed a confection- 
ers and noticed in his window a num- 
ber of price cards, all bearing the 
same figure—33c. A closer inspec- 
tion disclosed the fact that each price 
card was mounted on top of a neat 
little pile of chocolate fudge, evi- 
dently fresh made and very enticing 
to both eye and appetite. As I am, 
personally, very strong on fudge and 
my family also, I stepped inside the 
confectioner’s door and said to the 
pretty young lady in charge, “I 
think Ill take about thirty-three 
cents worth of fudge.” While she 
was weighing it out I caught sight 
of a stack of my wife’s favorite 
brand of “gum” and requested the 
young lady to put in several pack- 
ages with the “thirty-three cent” 
fudge. And then, thought I to my- 
self, while I’m here, I might as well 
take home a quart of ice cream— 


which I did, along with the gum and 
the fudge—the “thirty-three cent” 
fudge. 

I won’t blame you in the least, Mr. 
Hardware Dealer, if you, at this 
stage of your reading, pass on to 
the next article with some such 
familiar trade title as “Save the 
Surface,” or “Re-Hardware,” ex- 
claiming, “Oh, fudge!” as you make 
the shift; but if you’ll have patience, 
just for a minute, I'll explain. I say 
“but,” because, thereon hangs or, if 
you please, hinges the tale. 

It’s all in the “thirty-three cents.” 
The little array of price tickets in 
the confectioner’s show window— 
did the selling trick. No “silent 
salesman” here, but a thoroughly 
genuine “loud talker” that brought 
me up with a sharp turn in my 
hurrying home and persuaded me to 
buy, not only the “thirty-three cents” 
worth of chocolate fudge, but to add 
to it the purchase of the gum and 
the ice cream. I went in to spend 
“thirty-three cents” only, but before 
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generally left outdoors continually 
they are exposed to all kinds’ of 
weather. If they are not painted or 
varnished every year they get to look 
very shabby so if you can’t sell a 
man a complete new set try to get 
him lined up for some paint and a 
couple of paint brushes. 

Even though the furniture is 
painted up each year its life is lim- 
ited because of the hard service it 
sees and you can count on replace- 
ment sales to those whose furniture 
is no longer serviceable. 

When arranging an interior dis- 
play of porch and lawn furniture it 
is well to have some open space in 
order that interested prospects may 
sit in the chairs, swings and benches 
with some degree of comfort. Ifa 
customer is in the market for this 
class of goods a practical demonstra- 
tion such as suggested will just about 
clinch the sale. For when the cus- 
tomer finds the chair or bench com- 
fortable to sit in there will follow a 
desire for ownership which means a 
sale for you. 


In your local newspaper advertis- 
ing it would be very timely to drive 
hard on porch furniture. Dress up 
one of your windows with this line 
and you will make your community 
more comfortable and _ yourself 
richer. 


Fudge 


I came out—I invested one dollar 
and twenty-three cents, nearly four 
times the amount of my intended 
purchase. 

This started me off thinking about 
our own, dignified hardware estab- 
lishment, too “dignified” to think of 
any such belittling thing as a price 
card in our plate glass show win- 
dows. I began to consider the pos- 
sibility of that same “dignity,” of 
position and habit, being anything 
but a sales getter, and that’s the 
honest truth of the matter. This is 
the day of price cards and sales 
tickets and the sooner we old moss- 
backs, of “thutty” years experience 
in “dignified” selling methods, for- 
get our experience and cast aside 
our “dignity’—the better off we'll 
be. If we expect to sell goods, we’ve 
got to wise up to present-day selling 
dodges. It costs next to nothing to 
mark up a few price cards and, “Oh, 
fudge!” as you just said a minute 
ago yourself—the goods, so marked 
—will sell themselves. 
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FDITORIAL COMMENT 


Why Merchants Fail 


NLY about 600,000 business concerns in 

the United States make a yearly profit. 

The balance merely break even or fail. 
Of the 20,000,000 individuals connected with 
these concerns less than 400,000, or one in fifty, 
have incomes of $5,000 or more. 

Thousands of retail merchants go into bank- 
ruptcy every year. Still more manage to make 
expenses, but fail to make a profit. The record 
of profitless stores reads like a census report. 
Surely the merchant is entitled to a reasonable 
profit. Surely there must be a way in which 
the profit can be secured. What is the answer? 


The majority of men who fail in business do 
so because they do not read; because they depend 
entirely upon their own resources and their own 
limited experiences; because they do not know 
the things that have contributed to the success or 
failure of other business men. If the world at 
large followed a similar line of thought and 
action we would still be wearing fig leaves. 

And yet—the records and causes of success 
and failure are oven to any man who reads busi- 
ness literature. For example, HARDWARE AGE 
alone spends approximately $200,000 yearly to 
keep its subscribers fully informed regarding 
prices, trade information and merchandising 
methods. 


Personal experience is undoubtedly valuable. 
A certain amount of it is absolutely necessary. 
But—no business is big enough and no life is 
long enough to experience everything. Experi- 
ence would indeed be a dear teacher, if it bene- 
fited only the individual to whom it came. 

You cannot use your grandfather’s hands or 
your great grandfather’s brain, but you can 
profit by the knowledge of how your grandfather 
and great grandfather used their hands and 
brains. The fact that you cannot personally us2 
a typewriter does not prevent your utilizing the 
services of some one who can. You do not make 
the goods you stock, yet you sell them. 

A few years ago automobile accessories were 


not carried in hardware stores. HARDWARE AGE 
saw an opportunity for dealers and jobbers to 
profit and advocated accessories stocks. Through 
its editorial pages it told of how and why vari- 
ous merchants had made a success of the line. 
Thousands of merchants benefiting by the ex- 
periences of others put in accessories stocks and 
added to their profits. Many others missed an 
opportunity because they do not read. 

In the period of rising prices, hardware mer- 
chants in all parts of the country studied market 
reports and made money. Those who did not 
read—who depended upon chance advice and 
personal experience missed their opportunity to 
profit by the advances and so were unprepared to 
meet the subsequent declines. 

Success is not one big thing. It is a series of 
small achievements. Failure likewise is an ac- 
cumulation of mistakes that finally become top 
heavy and crush the man or the business. There 
is no single secret of success to be told or writ- 
ten at one time. If you win it will be because you 
continually put into effect methods known to be 
good, and you continually avoid acts or methods 
found to be wrong. Unless you post yourself 
regularly on these matters—unless you read, 
you are deliberately inviting failure. 

Why be inconsistent? There are merchants 
who do not read trade literature, and vet adver- 
tise to prospective customers. They expect oth- 
ers to read, but they are to too busy themselves 
to do likewise. Sometimes the very fact that 
they do not read is reflected in the poor adver- 
tising they turn out and its lack of pulling power. 

After all the problem of business failure is 
one of the brain and its function; of language 
(spoken and written) and its use; of the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences; of energy prop- 
erly directed. Except in very few instances fail- 
ure can be avoided. 


Be that as it may, the road to success will al- 
ways be a hard one for the merchant who is too 
busy, too self centered, too lazy to read. 
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Suggested Radio Stocks for Hardware Stores 


These Model Assortments of Radio Equipment Can 


Be Used by the Hardware Merchant as a 
Guide in Stocking This New Line 


dealers may have in selecting 
proper radio stocks and adequate 
quantities of those parts most in de- 
mand, Ludwig Hommel & Co., 530 Fer- 
nando St., Pittsburgh, Pa., has recent? 
ly prepared suggested stock lists. 
These interesting tabulations have 
been gathered by the dealers service 
department of this firm and are 
known as the “Recommended Unit 
Stock Lists for Dealers.” 
There are three assortments offered 
with prices given. It will be found 
that in each list there is complete data 


R ieesiers the difficulties that 


in regard to the quantity and the tech- 
nical capacities or dimensions. HARp- 
WARE AGE prints this information feel- 
ing sure that many hardware dealers 
will find it to be a real help to them 
in the new problem presented in order- 
ing radio equipment. 

Whenever a new line appears there 
is always more or less concern on the 
part of the retail merchant as to what 
he should buy. In the case of radio 
equipment a merchant may be doubly 
doubtful. In this event these assort- 
ment tables should undoubtedly te of 
considerable assistance to him. 


Recommended Unit Stock List for Dealers 
Crystal Sets Only—(Reception Within 
25 Miles of Station) 


LIST NO. 1002aA—JuULY, 1922 


QUANTITY TOTAL 


Binding Posts 
25 8-0 Nickeled 
25 8-1 
10 8-3 ni 
10 8-4 “4 
10 8-138 
10 Fada 116-A 
10 6-86 Insulated 
10 6-87 
11 Fahnestock 
small bronze 
clips 
Fahnestock 
medium brass 
clips 
Fahnestock 
large brass 
clips 
Fahnestock 
double’ brass 
clips 
Books and Plans 
1 Lessons _ in 
Wireless Tele- 
graphy 
1 Wireless Con- 
struction and 
Installation 
for Beginners 
Wireless Ex- 
perimenter’s 
Manual 
Pocket Dic- 
tionary of 
Technical 
Terms 
Buzzers 
2 Nutmeg’ No. 
666 
1 General Radio 
Coils—Tuning 
1 H & M-2 slide 
1 Signal 3 slide 
Condensers—Fized 
Phone 
5 S-16 
5 S-16 M 
Couplers 
1 Junior Loose 
Crystals 
2Galena 
KDKA, un- 
mounted 
0W0Silicon 
KDKA 


UNIT 
LIST 


QUANTITY 


Detectors Crystal 
5 S-20 
2 Puratone 
10 Oidar 
5Ground 
Clamps 
Insulators 
5 Ball 
3 Bushing, Lead 
in, large 
10 Linkbar 
Protectors— 
Radio Gap 
1 (200 Inside 
type) 
1 (223 
type) 
Receivers—Crystal 
2 Westinghouse 
Aeriola Jr. 25. 
18-8 with 
phone 0. 
Rods—Slider 
ts"Xie"x 8” 
x10” 
xi2” 
x14” 
VUi"xy"x 8” 


Outside 


DODO DO bY ConKo Do bo 


QUANTITY 


Sliders 
10 8-75 ¥” rod 
10 8-76 4” “ 
10 8-78 ¥” “ 
Switches—Ground 
2 100 Amp., 600 
volt 


Telephones— 
Headsets 
2 Frost 200 0 
m 
2 Frost 3 00 0 


Ohm 
1 Holtzer Cabot 
Wire—Antenna 
5 100’ Ccils cop- 
perweld 
Wire Magnet 


lb. Spools 
D cotton C 


— 
om 


~So* 


D cotton C 
lb. Spools 
D cotton C 
Ib. Spools 
D cotton C 
Ib. Spools 
D cotton C 
lb. Spools 
D cotton C 
Ib. Spools 
S cotton C 


Doh Go. Doo Dol Doo Doo! Dope ett 
“ ee ~ ~ 


“ 
A RE EOF SF OF OF 
u — 


S cotton C 
Ib. Spools 
S cotton C 
Ib. Spools 
S cotton C 
lb. Spools 
enamel 
lb. Spools 
enamel 
Ib. Spools 
enamel 
lb. Spools 
enamel 
lb. Spools 
enamel 
Ib. Spools 
silk 


i DO DO Dot Don Coo DOL Dol DOL DS 
a EP POF OF OF . 


St DO DO 


ne na oF 


Spools 


] 


Spools 
xk-¢ 


al 5 
o- 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Spools 


Cont 
no 


Total 


Vacuum Tube Sets Only 


LIST NO. 1002 B—JULY, 1922 


QUANTITY UNIT TOTAL NET 
LIST LIST 
” Batteries 
3 Hipeo or Bur- 
gess, large 3. 9.00 
3 Hipco, small é 6.00 


Books and Plans 


1 Vacuum Tubes 
in Wireless 
Comm unica- 
tion 

1 Experimental 
Wireless Con- 
struction 

1 Practical Am- 
ateur Wire- 
less Stations 

1 Consolidated 

Plan No. 1 





QUANTITY 
1 Consolidated 
Plan No. 2 
Coils—Mounted 


2 25 Giblin, 
Remler 
2 35 Giblin, 


Remler 

2 50 Giblin, 
Remler 

2 75 Giblin, 
Remler 

2 100 Giblin, 
Remler 

2 150 Giblin, 
Remler 


Condensers Variable 


2483 Plate 
panel 
mounting 


95 
$204.89 $150.00 
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63 





QUANTITY 


QUANTITY 


TOTAL 
LIST 


UNIT NET 


LIST 


QUANTITY 





Be essai’ 
g223Plate 
panel 
mounting 


Contacts 
50 7-89 
8-12 
5 8-14 
and Knobs 
No. 1200—J,” 
No. 1200—% 
Detectors— 
Vacuum Tube 


1 Remler No. 
330 — Panel 


type 
Grid Condensers 
5 H-18 
5 H-15 M 
Grid Leaks 
5 Remler 96 
or H-9 
Jacks 
2 61 or 133 
4 63 or 131 
1 65 or 135 
2 135 
Panels—Formica 
1 6x8xfe 
1 6x12x%% 
1 6x16x¥e 
Plugs—Telephone 
2 Pacent' Uni- 
versal or 
Frost 
Potentiometers— 
(“A” battery) 
2 Remler No. 93 -75 
Rheostats—Filament 
3 Oidar D.G. 


Sockets 
3 All-bakelite 75 
3 Bakelite and 


metal 
3 Porcelain 


1.88 


1.13 


1.00 2.25 


1.69 


2.25 
1.13 


Switches Rotary 
3 H-75 
3 Remler 83 
3 H-73 
Switch Stops 
5 8-10 


Transformers— 
Amplifying 
3 Rhamstine 
3 General radio 
Vacuum Tubes 
(receiving) 


Variocouplers 
1 Molded _ type 
(unmounted ) 
Variometers 
2 Molded type 
(unmounted ) 
2Rodgers 
Radiometer 


Total 


4.05 


13.00 9.75 
8.00 6.00 
$204.48 $150.00 


Recommended _ Additional 
Unit List for Larger Dealers 


LIST NO. 1002 c—JuLy, 1922 


UNIT TOTAL 
LIST LIST 


QUANTITY NET 


Amplifiers 
2 Clapp - East- 
ham HZ 80.00 


75.00 


40.00 
75.00 


1 General Elec- 
tric AA-1400 


Battery Chargers 


1 Homechargers 18.50 18.50 


Coils—Loading 
1 Westinghouse 
cB 


6.00 6.00 4.50 


Detectors 
2 Westinghouse 
D.B. 


6.50 13.00 


Loud Speakers 
Magnavox 
Victrola 
tachment 
Baldwin R.K. 
horn with 
Baldwin C 
Grafanola at- 
tachment 
Oidar cabinet 
type 

Mountings—Corl 

1 Oidar triple 
coil mounting 
Receivers— 
Regenerative 
2 Clapp - Bast- 
ham R 
Westinghouse 
R.A. & D.A. 
(combination 
%C. 


45.00 
30.00 


at- 


25.50 
15.00 
35.00 


40.00 80.00 60.00 


138.00 138.00 103.50 


97.50 


Westinghouse 
Senior 

General Elec- 
i A.R. 


65.00 130.00 


50.00 50.00 37.50 

Receivers— 

Non-Regenerative 
1 Acmefone 
. 2 stage 
loud 
speaker). 

36 Solderall 
tubes (3 
boxes) 

2Solderall 
torches 

Telephones 
2 Kellogg 
Vacuum Tubes 

(receiving) 

8 UV - 201 or 
C-3 


80.00 


9.00 


3.00 


6.50 52.00 
25.00 


$935.50 


5.00 
Total 





Coming Hardware Conventions 





MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Denver, Col., Jan. 9, 
10, 11, 1923. W. W. McAllister, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AN) 
HARDWARE CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1928. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 1923. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
Dallas County Bank Building, Dal- 
as. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 
Loy G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos, 

nd, 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE AS- 
SOCIATION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 1928. P. J. Jacobs, secretary- 
treasurer, Stevens Point. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 1923. Le Roy Smith, secretary, 
112 Market Street, San Francisco. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Sharon E. Jones, 
secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Exhibition in 
the new Municipal Hall. James‘ B. 
Carson, secretary, 1001 Schwind Build- 
ing, Dayton. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 
15, 1923. L. D. Nish, secretary-treas- 
urer, Elgin, Il. 

Iow*. RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOsI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1928. Headquarters, Powers Hotel, 
Sessions and Exposition at Exposition 
Park. John B. Foley, secretary, City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1923. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High St., Boston. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CAROLINAS (place to be announced 
later) May 9, 10, 11, 12, 1923. T. W. 
Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL ‘HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, May, 1923, 
(Dates to be announced later). L. P. 
Biggs, secretary, 815-816 Southern 
Trust Building, Little Rock. 


Morgan Hardware Co. Formed 


The Morgan Hardware Co. has re- 
cently succeeded Z. W. Morgan & Bro. 
308 Merchant Street, Fairmount, W. 
Va., Bruce Morgan of the latter firm 
and J. W. Sprung having acquired all 
interests. The general line of shelf 
and builders’ hardware will be carried 
together with paints, oils, varnishes, 
automobile accessories, sporting goods, 
toys, stoves, ranges, aluminum and 
enameled kitchen wares, housefurnish- 
ings, electrical appliances and sundries, 
cutlery, silverware, china and glass- 
ware. ~Catalogs on such lines are re- 
quested. 
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Foreign Trade Movement Gets Big Impetus 


June Figures of Imports and Exports Show Sub- 
stantial Gains—Favorable Trade Balance 
Is Large— Postal Receipts Up 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24, 1922. 
ECRETARY Herbert Hoover had 
S an interesting exhibit in Mrs. 
Hoover’s knitting bag the last 
time he visited the White House on 
cabinet day. The indefatigable head 
of the Commerce Department greatly 
cheered the President and his advisors 
by presenting some advance figures re- 
flecting an important recent revival in 
the foreign trade of the United States. 
Early in the fiscal year which ended 
June 30 last both imports and exports 
declined heavily in sympathy with the 
industrial and commercial depression 
shared by nearly all important indus- 
tries. So heavy was the slump that the 
figures for the complete fiscal year just 
ended show a loss in imports as com- 
pared with 1921 of no less than $1,- 
046,841,236, while the decreasé in ex- 
ports was even greater, the official re- 
turns recording a decline of $2,746,- 
289,062. 
Have Turned Corner 


In the face of these depressing fig- 
ures, however, the Department of Com- 
merce is now able to demonstrate that 
we have recently turned the corner and 
that there is every reason to believe 
the new fiscal year will make a record 
that will compare favorably with 1921. 
Secretary Hoover’s figures show that 
during the month of June, 1922, our 
imports amounted to $260,000,000 as 
compared with $185,000,000 for the 
same month of 1921, an increase of 
more than 40 per cent. Exports, which 
for the entire fiscal year 1922 declined 
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about 40 per cent, in June amounted to 
$334,000,000 as against $336,000,000 
for the same month of 1921, a negli- 
gible loss of less than one per cent. 

The figures showing trade balances 
are also interesting. While the favor- 
able balance for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921, was $2,862,000,000 it 
declined in 1922 to $1,162,000,000, a 
ratio that was somewhat improved in 
June, 1922. 

Secretary Hoover calls attention, 
however, to the fact that the June fig- 
ures of both imports and exports do 
not tell the whole story, as they reflect 
only values and not quantities, and 
therefore do not mirror the substantial 
rise in prices that has taken place in 
the past few months. It is estimated 
that a comparison of quantities of ex- 
ports made in June, 1922, with the 
same month of 1921 would show a gain 
of not less than 20 per cent. 


Encouraging to Business 


Taken by and large, therefore, the 
latest foreign trade figures should be 
very encouraging to American business 
men. While they show that our Euro- 
pean cousins are shipping us steadily 
increasing quantities of their products, 
an analysis of the schedule makes it 
clear that the gains are chiefly in raw 
and semi-raw materials which are just 
what our factories need at the present 
juncture. 

Emphasizing the encouragement af- 
forded by our recent foreign trade fig- 
ures comes an interesting statement 


prepared by Gen. Herbert M. Lord, 


who recently succeeded Gen. “Hell-and- 
Maria” Dawes as chief of the Budget 
Bureau. This statement shows that 
the total ordinary expenditures of the 
Government for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last were $1,743,319,000 less 
than those of the preceding fiscal year. 

Marked decreases in the cost of run- 
ning the various departments were ef- 
fected and there is promise for an even 
better showing during the year to come. 
Financing operations during the last 
fiscal year assumed very large propor- 
tions, the chief items being the redemp- 
tion of Treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness and the retirement of Victory 
notes. 

Certificates of indebtedness amount- 
ing to $4,775,864,000 were retired dur- 
ing the year while $1,908,139,000 worth 
of Victory notes were retired. Addi- 
tional Treasury certificates were issued 
but the combined operations show a 
substantial reduction of the national 
debt. 


Big Gains in Postal Receipts 


Further evidence of improving busi- 
ness conditions is evidenced by the re- 
port of the Post Office Department of 
the June postal receipts for the fifty 
largest cities in the United States, just 
issued. The two big mail order cities, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, show aston- 
ishing increases over June, 1921, Chi- 
cago with 13.41 per cent increase, and 
Philadelphia, 10.32. 

That the people are buying more 
tires is shown in the report from 
Akron, Ohio. Akron leads the fifty 
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largest cities in the country with an 
increase in postal receipts of 35.85 per 
cent over June of last year. 

Newark, New Jersey, is second with 
27.67 per cent increase; Rochester, 
New York, third with 22.87, and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, fourth with 
99.32. New York’s increase is 5.52 per 
cent; Boston gains 13.04; St. Louis, 
12.68; Cleveland, 19.68. 

In June, 1921, the postal receipts for 
the fifty largest cities amounted to 
$19,751,690.24; for June, 1922, they to- 
taled $22,168,830.09, an increase of $2,- 
417,139.85. 


Reports from Industrial Centers 


A new barometer of business which is 
expected to touch the industrial pulse of 
the nation is to be inaugurated next 
month by the Post Office Department, 
it is announced by Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Glover. 

Since 1900 the department has is- 
sued monthly comparative figures on 
postal receipts for the fifty largest 
cities in the country. Mr. Glover is 
compiling a second list of fifty cities 
which are to be essentially industrial 
cities, cities which derive their life 
blood from factories and industrial es- 
tablishments. 

Postal receipts, always considered a 
significant indication of the trend of 
business, are being watched more 
closely now than ever before for the ex- 
pected clue to the prospective business 
boom and the recovery from the recent 
depression. 

That prosperity has actually re- 
turned is seen by Mr. Glover in figures 
from the Dayton, Ohio, envelope- fac- 
tory where all postal stamped en- 
velopes are manufactured. The fac- 
tory is now turning out in excess of 
11,000,000 envelopes daily. 


Back Up the President 


Business organizations of the coun- 
try have been called upon by the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to take 
such leadership as will crystallize pub- 
lic sentiment in upholding President 
Harding in the exercise of his author- 
ity for the maintenance of uninter- 
rupted railway transportation. At 
the same time the board commended 
President Harding’s statement mak- 
ing clear the issues involved in the 
strike, and urged the Administration 
to use all the power of the agencies of 
the Government to the end that the 
supremacy of the law be maintained. 

President Harding was informed of 
the action of the Board in a letter 
written by Julius H. Barnes of Duluth, 
president of the Chamber. Mr. Barnes 
was named with Harry A. Wheeler of 
Chicago, to deliver the letter to the 
President. The declaration of the 
board, as set forth in the letter to the 
President follows: 

“The board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
commends the statement of President 
Harding making clear the issues in- 
volved in the railroad shop crafts 
strike. We believe in the peaceful set- 
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tlement of eer iviein and due re- 
spect for agencies established by law 
or mutual agreement for securing just 
and impartial decisions. We believe 
in the compliance with such decisions 
by both parties and that the public 
will trust decisions so arrived at as 
generally fair and accord them the 
support of public opinion. 


Strike Is Against Government 


“This strike of a section of railroad 
employees is against a decision of the 
Government’s own agency. 

“That agency is continuously in ses- 
sion to carefully consider and fairly 
decide in the public interest controver- 
sies between railroad management and 
their employees relating to wages and 
salaries or working conditions. 

“The attempt of the striking railroad 
employees to enforce their own views 
through methods of industrial war 
should meet the condemnation of all 
who believe in orderly processes of set- 
tlement. 

“This country is slowly emerging 
from a period of unemployment and se- 
vere business depression, and cannot 
patiently view any unlawful interfer- 
ence with its transportation facilities, 
retarding its industrial recovery. 

“We commend the President for his 
determination to maintain the suprem- 
acy of the law and we urge the Admin- 
istration to use all the power of the 
agencies of the Government to that 
end. 

“We call upon the business organiza- 
tions of the country to take such leader- 
ship as shall crystallize public senti- 
ment in upholding the President in the 
exercise of his authority for the main- 
tenance of uninterrupted railroad 
transportation and for such local pro- 
tection and community public order as 
will secure every man his right to work 
without intimidation.” 


Some Hard Sense on Coal Question 


In view of the probability that the 
coal strike will soon be settled some 
considerations of great importance to 
all coal consumers have been set forth 
by Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the 
Geological Survey, in a memorandum 
prepared for the National Conference 
of Social Work, held at Providence, R. 
I., a few days ago. Dr. Smith says in 
part: 

“The present lack of public anxiety 
over the coal situation is not at all 
novel. The popular feeling toward coal 
has always been a sort of Irish variety 
of chills and fever. The average citi- 
zen doesn’t get thoroughly warmed up 
on the coal question until he begins to 
get chilly. Thus it happens that a 
midsummer coal shortage is likely to be 
a lukewarm affair. 

“Yet disregard of unpleasant facts 
does not stave off disaster. Paralysis 
of industry and transportation on a 
country-wide scale is the natural out- 
come of a coal shortage if carried to 
the extreme. Serious as the present 
situation is, however, there are funda- 
mental problems more insistent for 
solution than even the pending differ- 
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ences between the employer and the 
employee. 

“These basal problems affect the 
whole coal industry to some degree but 
especially the bituminous branch. 
Clear up the economics of the business 
and a lasting settlement of labor con- 
troversy would become a possibility; 
leave these questions unanswered, and 
industrial peace can not be expected to 
survive the usual two-year armistice. 

“What coal producers and coal con- 
sumers alike need is reform of the 
business rather than compromise be- 
tween parties to the controversy, and 
in this reform it is absolutely essential 
that the mine worker should cooperate 
with the mine operator. Too long have 
the mine owners treated the coal busi- 
ness as private privilege and too long 
have the labor leaders, with no less 
monopolistic attitude, obstructed every 
move for underground efficiency and 
economy. 

“The people’s coal costs too much 
because of the mistaken idea that mine 
owner and mine worker can continue to 
fight over contracts and rules. Cheaper 
coal and larger earnings will come 
when engineering is emphasized more 
and bargaining less. 

“In terms of engineering, the coal 
industry has a bad load factor; trans- 
lated into human relations, poorly 
functioning mines mean poorly em- 
ployed miners. A longer working year 
would seem, at first glance, desirable to 
mine owner, mine worker, and con- 
sumer alike. Why not get it? 


Operation is Intermittent 


“The trouble with our soft coal mines 
is not so much the broken year as the 
broken month, the broken week, and 
even the broken day. The running 
time is broken into small pieces, for 
mine operation is not simply seasonal, 
it is intermittent. 

“First among methods of mending 
the broken year is the practical rem- 
edy of stabilizing the coal market. 
Many reforms can begin at home, and 
my first practical suggestion for bet- 
tering conditions of employment at the 
coal mine will be addressed to the coal 
consumer. 

“A more regular market for the 
mine’s output is the first essential, and 
here is the consumer’s opportunity to 
cooperate. You and I need to buy coal 
at times when we need the coal least. 
Off-season delivery of coal, even to the 
small consumer, whose name is legion, 
will help materially to make the mine 
worker’s June more like his November. 

“Also, each of us should buy of one 
dealer, not ‘shop’ for coal. If you or I 
speculate in our 10-ton purchase of 
coal, how can we deplore the speculat- 
ive tendency of our coal dealer and the 
chain of business hazards thus initi- 
ated? Is it not plain that the retail 
dealer who can depend on his regular 
trade can himself be a better customer 
of the wholesaler or the selling agent 
of the mine. 

Long Contracts Mean Lower Prices 

“The large consumer can do even 
more to smooth out the irregularities of 
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mine operation by making long-term 
contraets, even five-year contracts, and 
providing for delivery to suit the mine 
as well as himself. Such contracts 
could be made at lowest prices, for with 
long-term contracts in hand the mine 
operator could reduce his costs to a 
minimum. 

“With such a steady market, full 
year operation and steady employment 
would become  possible—the mine 
worker would earn a year’s wage, and 
the public would not pay for idleness. 
That reform, however, must begin at 
home, not at the distant mine—the con- 
sumer must start it.” 


More Money for Good Roads 


Federal aid for road construction 
will be continued as a result of the 
authorization of additional appropria- 
tions for this work amounting to $190,- 
000,000 carried by the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill just signed by the 
President. Fifty million dollars is au- 
thorized for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 this year, and $65,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 respectively, are authorized 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal 
years. 

In addition, $6,500,000 is authorized 
for forest roads for each of the two 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1923, and 
July 1, 1924. The funds will be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the Bureau of Public Roads. 

These funds are to be apportioned 


Solving the Problems of Dis- 
tribution 
(Continued from page 47) 


In this work I have found monthly 
general letters to the salesmen telling 
them about unusual sales and interest- 
ing things that have happened in the 
business every month beneficial. In 
these letters I have always used sales- 
men’s names, giving credit where 
credit was due and sometimes without 
mentioning names taking a few friend- 
ly slaps at their weaknesses. 


Minimizing Outside Interests 


Every one has his greater interest 
either in the business or outside of the 
business. The great job in managing 
a business is to swing the interest of 
both house people and salesmen into 
the business and to minimize their out- 
side interests. When a man is pro- 
foundly interested in his work he for- 
gets all about the clock, but if his in- 
terests are outside, his work soon be- 
comes a bore. 

Now some will say, “How does the 
writer of this article know about the 
local jobbers?” In the first place for 
thirty years he actively competed with 
them for business and you know you 
always learn a good deal about your 
competitors. For the past ten years, 
however, he has been engaged in a 
business where the sales are made 
through local jobbers. Therefore he 
has had experience both ways, as an 
insider and as an outsider. As a man- 
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among the various States and before 
disbursement must be matched by the 
State dollar for dollar. Their expendi- 
ture would be administered subject to 
the general provisions already in force. 

The new legislation reduces the 
maximum participation on the part of 
the Government from $20,000 to $16,- 
250 per mile for roads constructed with 
the appropriation for the next fiscal 
year and $15,000 per mile thereafter. 
Bridges over 20 ft. in span may be con- 
sidered as separate projects to which 
this limitation does not apply. 


Would Eliminate Grade Crossings 


In States where more than 5 per cent 
of the area is unappropriated public 
land provision is made for an increase 
in the amount per mile. The act also 
provides for the extension of Federal 
aid to the construction of structures 
required for the elimination of railroad 
grade crossings. 

Important provisions of previous 
acts under which large funds have 
been successfully administered are ap- 
plicable to the new funds. States must 
maintain adequate highway depart- 
ments. 

Funds to match Federal aid must be 
placed under the direct control of the 
State highway department. The type 
of surface constructed must be ade- 
quate for the traffic anticipated, with 
reasonable grades and curves. 

States must obligate themselves to 





ufacturer selling local jobbers, it has 
been surprising to note that with the 
same line of goods, with the same 
prices and with the same helps of all 
kinds, some of the local jobbers 
achieve splendid results while the oth- 
ers only do fairly well. Naturally 
such a condition leads one to inquire 
into the whys and wherefores of this 
difference and the explanation is soon 
very clear. Those jobbers that are 
successful are those where the heads 
of the houses are directiy and person- 
ally interested in sales—where they 
are broad in their vision—where they 
are not narrow and mean in their set- 
tlements. It follows just as surely as 
the night the day that if people are 
broad in their business dealings other 
people in the end will be broad with 
them. Generosity begets generosity 
and meanness begets meanness. 


A Change of Sentiment 


A new generation of business men 
is knocking at the door and it is an 
entirely different generation from the 
one we veterans knew. The new gen- 
eration is more pessimistic, more hard 
and practical than the old generation. 
We old-timers were full of a sort of 
Mid-Victorian sentiment. We were 
fond of quoting the classics. We loved 
a well-turned phrase. Realizing this 
state of mind some very distinguished 
and prominent old-time merchants 
worked sentimentality to a finish and 
cashed in on it. As a new man recent- 
ly said to me, some employers talk a 
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maintain all Federal-aid coads con- 
structed, and in case this is not done 
any Federal funds available for new 
projects may be withheld until they are 
put into satisfactory condition. All 
Federal-aid funds must be spent on a 
connected system of roads consisting of 
not more than 7 per cent of the total 
mileage in each State and divided into 
primary or interstate roads and sec- 
ondary or intercounty roads. 


Appropriation is Very Timely 


The new appropriation comes at a 
time when several States are nearing 
the limit of funds available. The au- 
thorization of funds for three years in 
advance will be of great benefit to all 
States in that it will permit them to 
lay their plans for some time ahead. 
Uncertainty as to future Federal aid 
is removed and provision can be made 
at once for raising State funds to 
match it. 

What the new funds will mean to 
the country can be judged by the use 
that has been made of the $350,000,000 
previously appropriated. On May 31, 
17,000 miles of road had been com- 
pleted, and, in addition nearly 14,500 
miles were under construction. 

Federal-aid roads in all stages total 
nearly 38,700 miles, involving over 
$287,500,000 of Federal aid. To match 
this fund, the States have appropri- 
ated approximately $380,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $667,500,000. 


great deal about loyalty on the part of 
their employees, but they have very 
little to say about the loyalty of the 
employers to the employees. This 
twist is the modern spirit. If some 
of the old-time merchants who have 
passed or are passing away attempted 
to capitalize sentimentality as they did 
in the past the young merchant and 
the young salesman of to-day would 
simply say—“bull.” 

This change, of course, is not under- 
stood by many of the old-timers. They 
cannot understand why the same old 
stage properties do not today produce 
the same old results. The reason is 
clear. The men of today are getting 
down closer to facts and figures than 
they did in the last generation. They 
are thinking more for themselves and 
when a sales manager today writes a 
general letter to his salesmen he had 
better watch his step and see that he 
is on sure ground in what he writes. 
Otherwise there will be a good deal of 
quiet laughter in a good many hotel 
offices throughout the country when 
his peppery sales letters are read by 
his salesmen. 


Bowman-Vaughn Enlarges 

The Bowman-Vaughn Co., Lisbon, 
Ohio, manufacturers of wheel toys, is 
building a new plant 120 x 100 ft. This 
company is controlled by the Geo. H. 
Bowman Co., Cleveland, which at pres- 
ent operates three toy manufacturing 


plants in Ohio. These plants will be 
merged in the new Lisbon plant. 
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NEW YORK 


The Local | Ryan jobbers have received from manu- 
Market facturers 1923 lawn mower prices 
which are said to be substantially the same 
as this year’s prices. A good seasonable 
demand continues in the local market, especially for such 
items as wire rubbish burners, fruit presses, fly swatters, 
builders’ hardware, garage door sets, cotton waste, corn 
hooks, and crab nets. 
According to some authorities in the local market, price 
changes in builders’ hardware would not come as a sur- 
prise. 


LTHOUGH jobbers interviewed say 

they have not as yet experienced any 
delay in the movement of incoming or out- 
going merchandise, there is evidence that, unless a speedy 
settlement of the strike is made, out of town shipments 
will be held up before they reach New York terminals. 
The general sentiment of the trade regarding the rail- 
way strike is more or less optimistic at present. 


Railways 


3 

5 

2 

DU es 
Coal Fr spite of reports about a local coal 
shortage, a survey conducted recently by 


the Public Service Commission showed that 
forty-eight public utilities in New York State have 
sufficient reserve supplies of coal to last from one to 
four months. Manufacturers’ representatives, however, 
express apprehension about the fuel supply for industrial 
use. Jobbers and manufacturers predict that if the coal 
strike continues higher prices in the hardware market will 
probably prevail this winter. 


Steel RODUCTION in the steel mills is re- 

ported to have been reduced because 

of the coal and railway strikes. It is re- 

ported that three large blast furnaces at Youngstown, 

Ohio, have closed down. Mills in the Pittsburgh district, 

although somewhat hampered by coal deliveries, are still 

in active operation. New York jobbers seem to appre- 
hend higher steel prices this fall. 


Axes.—There is a certain amount of 
pick-up interest for these articles in the 
local market, and jobbers report a num- 
ber of inquiries for fall shipment. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$13.25 per doz. net; 3% to 4% Ib., $13.75 
per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib., $14.25 per doz, net; 
4% to 5% Ib., $14.75 per doz. net; 5% Ib. 

solid, $15.50 per doz, net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $15.25 per doz net; 3% to 4% lb., $15.75 
per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib., $16.25 per doz. net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3% Ib., $15 
per doz. net; 3% to 4 Ib., $15.50 per doz. net; 
4 to 5 Ib., $16 per doz, net. 


Bolts and Nuts.—A consistent pick- 
up business prevails in the local mar- 
ket. Stocks are fair and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, % in., 16c. per Ib.; nt in., 
15c. per Ib.; % in., 13c. per Ib.; ye 1 12c. 
per lb.; % in., lle. per lb.; %& in., 10<. per 
Ib.: % in., 9c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. and 
smaller, 40 and 10 per cent to 40 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 40 and 10 per cent to 40 
per cent, 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 50 and 
10 to 50 per cent off; longer and thicker, 
50 and 10 to 50 per cent. 

Lag screws, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, and 
smaller, 70 per cent; larger and thicker, 65 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 and 10 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 45 per 
cent; brass, 4/32 and 14/20, 75 per cent from 
new list. 

zoee bolts, steel bright finish, 75 per 
cen 

we bolts, 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per 
cent, 

Iron rivets, 50 and 10 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 40 -, cent. 

Lock washers, }, to % in., 70 and 10 per 
cent; y to % in., 60 per cent; }4 to 1 in., 
40 per cent. 


Canning Supplies.—Activity features 
this line. Stocks are well balanced, 
jobbers say, and prices are firm. 





Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Extension fruit o jelly strainers, No. 0, 
$1.25 per doz.; No. 2, $2.50 per doz.; No. 3, 
$3.25 per doz. Canning racks, $5. 50 per 
doz.;: Good Luck jar rings, 80c. per gross; 
Good Luck mason jar rubbers, 7ic. per 
gross, in 12 gross lots. 

Berry hullers, 35c. per doz.; fruit jar 
wrenches, 85c. per doz.; stainless steel 
knives, $2.75 per doz.; apple parers, $14.50 
per doz. 

Preserving kettles, aluminum, ranging 
from 2%-qt. to 17-qt. in size, are quoted 
from $8 40 to $34.44. Covers for same are 
quoted from $2.40 to $6. 

Jar rings, 75c. per gr. 


Cider and Fruit Presses.—Interest is 
reported to be very keen for these 
articles. Stocks are said to be fair and 
prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cider Press2s—8% x 10 in. tub, 1 in. 
screw, weight 50 Ilb., $6.25 each; 10% x 12 
in. tub, 14 in screw, weight 70 Ib., $7.35 
each: 11% x 12 in. tub, 1% in. screw, 
weight 90 Ib., $9.45 each; 13 x 14 in. tub, 
1% in, screw, weight 125 Ib., $12.25 each; 
berry crusher, weight 20 Ib., $6.15 each. 

Fruit presses, 3 qt., with heavy tin per- 
forated insert, $3.40 each; 6 qt., $4.25 each; 
12 qt., $5.85 each. 


Crab Traps and Nets.—A very active 
demand continues at firm prices. Some 
jobbers report their stocks to be some- 
what broken. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Crab traps, regulation size. $23 to $8 per 
floz.; long handle crab nets, $3.50 per doz. 

Corn Hooks.—Rural dealers are re- 
ported to have been active buyers last 
week of these articles. Jobbers report 
stocks to be good and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ qu >‘ations, f.o.b. New York: 

Corn hooks, steel blade, $3.40 per doz.; 
corn hook with adjustable steel blade, $4.50 
per doz, 

Cotton Waste.— An active pick-up 
demand exists for this item. Stocks 


are ample and prices steady. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Cotton waste, in 5 lb. bales, 20c. per Ib. 
Galvanized Pails.—Interest is small, 
but consistent for these articles. Stocks 
ere adequate and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Light galvanized pails, 8-qt., $2.15 per 
doz.; 10-qt., $2.35 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per 
Gee. 14-qt., $2.85 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.45 per 
aozZ. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., $3.35 per 
Gem 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.60 per 
OZ. 


Fly Swatters—There seems to be a 
fairly active demand for these items. 


Jobbers’ quotation;3. f.o.b. New York: 

Wire cloth fly swatters, with black wood 
enamel handle, 75c. per doz.; with wire 
handle, 65c. per doz. 

Garage Door Sets.—Renewed buying 
activity developed last week, according 
to some of the local jobbers, for garage 
door sets, lock sets and butts. Prices 
are firm and stocks apparently ample. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Garage door set for light garage doors, 
japanned, comprises 3 pair of hinges, 10 in. 
reversed pad extra heavy T, one 6 in. chain 
bolt with staple; one 6 in. foot bolt, includ- 
ing floor plate and one thumb latch, and 
one size 4 door handle, $43.20 per doz. sets. 


Hay Forks.—Buying activity is still 
strong in this line, especially from out 
of town dealers. 

Joebbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 5%-ft. bent handle, 
$11.50 per doz.; 3 tines, 4%-ft. straight 
handle, $10.50 per doz.; 3 tine, 5-ft. bent 
handle, $11.60 per doz, 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Strong interest 
features these articles. Stocks are fair 
and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Triple motion freezers, 1-qt., $2.43 net; 
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2-qt., $2.83 net; 3-qt., $3.37 met; 4-qt., $4.13 
net; 6-qt., $5.23 net. 

Vacuum freezers, 1-qt., $2.67 to $3.33 net; 
2-qt., $4 net; 4-qt., $6.67 net. 


Ice Tongs.—A fairly strong demand 
is reported in this line at firm prices. 
Stocks are ample. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ice tongs, New York pattern, 11 in., $9 
to $11.40 per doz.; 14 in., $11.50 to $13 per 
doz.; 17 in., $13.50 to $16.20 per doz.; 15 in., 
Buston pattern, $14.50; 17 in., $16.50; 20 in., 
$18.60: 24 in., $21.60 per doz. Prices differ 
according to quality. 


Lawn Rakes. — Buying 
prices firm and stocks good. 


Jobhers’ cuotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Lawn rakes, 14 teeth, 3 aluminum bows, 
$7 per doz.; 18 teeth, 2 wooden bows, $5 per 
doz.; 22 teeth, 3 wooden bows, $6 per doz.; 
24 teeth, 3 aluminum bows, $7.50 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—Conditions in the oil 
market are said to be improved, al- 
though there is relatively little buying 
activity. The majority of heavy users 
of oil are said to be covered by contract 
and are not inclined to speculate on a 
future market. 


Prices to dealers, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 bbl., 96c. 
per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 93c, per 
gal. Boiled oil is 2c. extra. Double boiled 
oil is 3c. extra, and oil in half bbl. is 5c. per 
gal. additional, 


Nails.—Consistent 
this line. Price advances are considered 
possible. Stocks are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: | 

Wire nails, $3.35 base per keg. Cut nails, 
$3.90 base per keg. Coated nails, $3 to 
$3.15 base per keg. Wire nails and brads, 
in small lots, 75 to 10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, per 100 Ib., $6.55 for gal- 
vanized and $4.55 plain. This applies to 
i x 3%. 

Roofing Paper.—Buying tendencies 
are strong, prices firm and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Roofing papcr, 35-lb. roll, 79c. per roll; 
45-lb. roll, $1.30 per roll; 58-lb. roll, $1.70 
per roll. 

Hard felt, 60-lb. standard roll, $1.40 per 
roll; red sheathing paper, 36 in. wide, 500 
sq. ft. in a roll; 25-lb. roll, 65c. per roll, and 
30-Ib. roll, 80c. per roll. 


Rope and Twine.—This market is 
somewhat dormant at present, although 
a certain amount of consistent buying 
is reported by local jobbers. Stocks are 
ample and prices fairly firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New Yerk: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 19%c. 
per lb. Hardwar2 grade, 16c. per lb. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 15c. per lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
Se. per lb. Bolt rope, 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 18c. to 15c,. per Ib. Jute wrap- 


is active, 


interest features 


A Geren from most of the principal 
_\ jobbing centers emphasize the ac- 
tivity of seasonable and staple mer- 


chandise. Jobbers’ sales so far this 
month are said to be considerably 
larger than during the entire month of 
July last year. Price changes were 
numerous during the past week, and 
the general price situation is believed 
to be stiffening. 

The coal and railroad strikes are 
said to have delayed shipments of mer- 
chandise in the Pittsburgh and Chicago 
districts. Steel production has been 
hampered by coal shortages, and it is 
believed that higher prices will prevail 
in the iron and steel markets this fall 
which will sooner or later be reflected 
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ping twine, 20%c. to 25\%c. per Ib. 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18¢, per lb. 


Rubbish Burners.—Interest is de- 
veloping for these articles. Prices are 
firm and stocks good. 


India 
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What Do You Think? 


Sie following letter from L. 
Keller, 880 Third Avenue, 
New York City, suggests one 
feasible way of reducing over- 
head: 

Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 
“Dear Sir: 

“Cutting down the overhead is 
one of to-day’s popular past- 
times, and the following sugges- 
tion is submitted with that past- 
time in view. The idea is not 
new; it has been tried and found 
successful, and I know of no rea- 
son why it should not be used in 
all industries. 

“Thousands of firms persist in 
mailing receipts in acknowledg- 
ment of payments made by check. 
The time, energy and money 
wasted in preparing and return- 
ing receipted statements could 
be used to better advantage. The 
voucher system is the main step 
in that direction. 

“Legally, I understand a can- 
celled check constitutes a receipt. 
If this be so, why do many firms 
spend small fortunes annually on 
this custom, while other firms 
have long abandoned the policy 
of mailing receipts unless re- 
quested to do so? 

“I believe an extensive cam- 
paign conducted by trade jour- 
nals, magazines, banks, news- 
papers and the bar showing the 
waste made by the mailing of re- 
ceipts would help cut the over- 
head of many concerns. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“L. KELLER.” 

















‘ 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized wire rubbish burners, with 
heavy iron supports, dipped in asphaltum, 20 
in, high, 14 in, diameter, weight, 11 lb., $30 





Hardware Markets Active 


in the prices of manufactured hardware 
products. 

New England.—Prices are stronger 
and a better demand is reported for 
shelf and heavy hardware. Retail busi- 
ness is active. New price lists on 
builders’ hardware have been issued by 
manufacturers. 

New York.—Seasonable goods are es- 
pecially active in both wholesale and 
retail markets. Builders’ hardware is 
particularly in demand. Prices show 
advancing tendencies. 

Pittsburgh.—Prices advanced on soft 
steel bars, plates and structural shapes, 
bands and steel hoops. The steel mills 
are being hampered by the fuel short- 
age and the railroad strike is said to 
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per doz. ; 24 in. high, 15 in. diameter, weight 
16 lb., $36 per doz. ; 30 in. high, 18 in. diam- 
eter, weight, 22 lb, $54 per doz.; 35 in, 
high, 20 in. diameter, weight 33 Ib., $72 per 
doz. All less 5 per cent discount. 


Screws.—Small but steady interest 
prevails. Stocks are fair and prices 
firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 80 
and 5 rer cent; same with round and oval 
head, 77% and 5 per cent; iron blued, flat 
head (add 5 per cent to net amount of in- 
voice), 80 and 5 per cent; iron blued, round 
head, 77% and 5 per cent; brass, flat head, 
75 and 5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 72% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine screws, stove, iron, 
flat and rourd, No. 2 and No. 3, 60-10-10 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 70-10-5 per cent; 
fillister, No. 2 and No. 3, 55-10-5 per cent; 
No. 4 and larger, 60-10-10 per cent. Brass, 
flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 55-10-5 per 
cent; No. 4 and larger, 60-10-10 per cent; 
fillister, No. 2 and No. 3, 50-10 per cent; 
No. 4 and larger, 55-10-5 per cent. 

Cap screws, 75 and 10 per cent; 
screws, 80 per cent. 


Shovels and Spades.-—Reports indi- 
cate a fair demand at steady prices. 
Stocks are good. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Fourth grade long handle shovels, round 
and square point, $11 per doz. 

handle, round and square point shove!s, 
$11 per doz.; D handle spades, $11 per doz. 

Steel Barrows.—Building contractors 
are said to be active buyers of bar- 
rows. Prices are firm, and some job- 
bers report broken stocks. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Steel contractors’ barrows, with wooden 
frame, 3 cu. ft. capacity, $63.75 per doz. 
Concrete barrows, steel tray with wooden 
handles, 3% cu. ft. capacity, $84 per doz. 
Tubular steel barrow, 3 cu. ft. capacity, 
$102 per doz.; 4% cu. ft. capacity, $111 per 
doz. ; 6 cu. ft. capacity, $154 per doz. 


Window Glass.—Jobbers are advis- 
ing dealers to anticipate their require- 
ments for late summer and early fall. 
I+ is said that stocks in hand at manu- 
facturers’ warehouses are below normal 
for this time of the year. Production 
is said to be unequal to the demand. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

A single, 84 per cent; B single, 86 per 
cent; A double, 85 per cent; B double, 88 
per cent. List of March 1, 1913. 

P. S.—Seymour Smith & Co., Oak- 
ville, Conn., are reported to have made 
an average advance of 5 per cent on 
their line of pruning shears. This, 
however, is not a uniform price change 
as some items remain unchanged. 


set 


be responsible for delayed deliveries of 
merchandise to hardware jobbers. 

Cleveland. — Current demands are 
largely for staple merchandise. Collec- 
tions are good. Automobile accessories 
and sporting goods are moving well. 

Twin Cities—Business in this sec- 
tion has not been affected materially 
by the strikes. Builders’ hardware is 
the most active line in the present 
market followed by tools and automo- 
bile accessories. 

Chicago.—Jobbers’ sales are excep- 
tionally good. Most of the demand, 
however, is for “fill-in” orders. Price 
tendencies are uncertain, but no radical 
changes are expected. Unusual interest 
is being shown sporting goods. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., July 22. 


7HILE a great many lines of mer- 
W chandise have been showing 


signs of the summer slump for 
the past few weeks, the hardware lines 
have not shown any letting up until 
recently. Regardless of the quieter 
tone general satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed over the business received. 
July is usually a dull month in the 
hardware jobbing centers but sales so 
far are much better than last year at 
this time. 

Price changes will depend greatly on 
the settlement of the labor and rail 
strikes. The steel mills are feeling the 
reduced supplies of fuel more than any 
other industry. Considering the con- 
gested conditions of the mills, de- 
liveries of the finished product has 
been somewhat delayed as capacity has 
been reduced and there is still some 
shortage of labor. 

The volume of freight being moved 
has increased and some middle western 
roads have not been able to move coal 
cars as promptly as possible. However 
coal buying is very quiet waiting to 
see how a settlement of the strike will 
turn things. 

There is very little that has a strong 
demand in the wholesale hardware field 
during this month and buying is large- 
ly of a pick-up or fill-in nature. How- 
ever there is considerable future busi- 
ness being placed for fall delivery. 
The spring season was quite late in 
getting started and the demand was 
spread out over more time than usual 
which kept up the good volume of sales 
beyond the usual quiet time. 

The recent rains did much to help 
the condition of the agriculturists and 
the good crop conditions are continuing 
in this section. Retail trade is quite 
healthy and the restoration of con- 
fidence to both retailer and consumer 
has played a great part in the increased 
business which has been enjoyed thus 
far. 

Little can be said about probable 
price trends due to the uncertainty of 
conditions which may have had a ten- 
dency to start things off at too fast 
a pace. It is thought, however, that 
there will be no radical changes al- 
though there may be many little fluctu- 
ations. Some lines, preferably steel 
lines have been advancing right along 
and even in the face of recent advances 
there has been some price shading on 
certain of the items. 

Sporting goods have had unusual 
sales this year. From the amount of 
these goods retailed throughout the 
country during the past months it 
would seem that many more people 
are interested in sports. This would 
indicate that people have more time 
or are taking more time for their 
sports and recreation. The theory has 
been advanced that the determination 
of the people to spend more time in 
sports and recreation will be a decisive 
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factor in maintaining a high price 
level both in wages and commodities 
and will tend to stabilize prices on a 
higher level. 

Ammunition.—Dealers who did not 
place future orders for firearms and 
ammunition are buying now for im- 
mediate delivery. There has been a 
most apparent pick-up in these lines. 
Factories are not shipping as promptly 
as they were a few weeks ago. 


Automobile Accessories.—Continued 
fair weather in this section has been 
responsible for the large steady sale. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 46 Reliable jacks, $2.65 each; 
lots of 10, $2.25 each; twin-cylinder foot 
pumps, $1.35 each; doz. lots, $15; Simplex 
jacks, No. 36, $1.75 each; doz. lots each, 
$1.60; Weed chains, single lots, 25 per cent 
discount; doz lots, 3344 per cent discount; 
gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.35 each; red 
inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.90 each; Bethle- 
hem spark plugs, 36c. each; Bethlehem 
spark plugs, mica type, 60c. each; Bethle- 
hem spark plugs, standard porcelain type, 
58c.; Splitdorf plugs, 58c. each; lots of 100, 
56c. each; Splitdorf plugs, special for 
Fords, 50c. each; lots of 100, 48c. each; 
Champion X plugs, 45c. each; lots of 100, 
48c. each; Champion 0 plugs, 53c. each; 
lots of 100, 50c. each; Hercules Giant, 60c. 
each; Hercules Junior, 35c. each. 

Axes.—Orders for fall delivery are 
continuing in fair volume. Prices were 
recently reduced to the following mar- 
ket basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted un- 
handled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $10.50 doz. base; 
double bitted, $15.50 doz. base; good qual- 
ity black unhandled axes, same weight, 
single bitted, $9.50 doz. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $11.25 to $18.50 per doz. ac- 
cording to quality and to grade of handle. 

Bicycles and Tires.—Sales have not 
broken any record this season and due 
to lateness the demand is quiet. The 


sale of sundries continues good. 


Bolts and Nuts.—No further ad- 
vances have taken place this week in 
the local market. Sales are good and 
some scarcity has been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 50-5 per 
cent off list; small carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent off list; large sized machine bolts, 50- 
10-5 per cent off list; small sized machine 
bolts, 60-10 per cent off list; all stove 
bolts, 75-10 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
60 per cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Business con- 
tinues very active. Stocks are badly 
broken and manufacturers are farther 
behind in filling orders. 

Chains.—Sales have been very active 
on all weldless types of light chains 
and factories report themselves very 
busy,. Prices are low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, $8 per 100 
lb.; weldless coil chains, 50-10 per cent off 
list; No. 00, 4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.65 per doz. 

Cider-Fruit Presses.—Orders are 
coming in and the enormous fruit and 
vegetable crop indicates more than 
usual demand. Factories expect to be 
crowded to fill orders. The season 
usually runs through to October. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Prices 
are strong and demand unusually good. 
These goods are selling close to pre- 
war basis and are considered low. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 50 per 
cent discount. 








Cutlery.—Sales on all grades show 
improvement. Butcher knives are mov- 
ing well. Cheap table cutlery has 
started well in rural communities. 
Scissors and shears show improvement. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Demand is very active and in view of 
recent advances on sheets, higher prices 
are expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29 gage, i-in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29 gage, 3-in. 
corrugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 
ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 


$1.36 per dozen. 
Files.—Sales are 
and prices are firm. 


considered good 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off 
list; Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent off 


list; Disston files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Black Diamond files, 50-10 per cent off list. 


Galvanized Ware.—Extreme prices 
are being withdrawn by distributors, 
as their low priced stocks are ex- 
hausted by the continuous heavy buy- 
ing of retailers. 

Glass and Putty.—Sales are quieter, 
but there are prospects for greater 
increases in demand with the approach 
of late summer and early fall. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A and single 
strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 86 per 
cent off. Single strength A and single 
strength B, over 25-in. bracket, 85 per cent 
off. Double strength A, all brackets, 85 per 
cent off. Double strength B, all brackets, 
87 per cent off. Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.65; 


commercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ points 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c. 
Hammers.—A good demand con- 


tinues for all grades and there have 
been no price changes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers, $12 per doz.; competitive forged nail 
hammers, $6 to $9 per doz.; cast steel ham- 
mers, $4 per doz. 


Hatchets.—The demand is steadily 
better and is especially good on the 
popular priced goods. No recent 
change in prices has been noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, broad 
hatchets, $16 per doz.; competitive grade, 
$12 doz.; warranted shingling hatchets, $12 
doz.; competitive forged shingling hatchets, 


$8 doz. 

Hickory Handles.—Prices on _ this 
market are exceptionally favorable, 
which insures a continuance of the un- 
usually good demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special 
second growth white hickory, $4.50 doz.; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.20 doz. 


Hose.—Stocks are in fair condition. 
Retail sales are keeping up very well, 
considering lateness of the season, but 
the demand commences to let up now. 
although there are some sales all 
through the month of August. This 
section at one time was in almost a 
famine state, but stocks are improving. 
Reels are also hard to obtain. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. molded reel hose, good 
quality, 13%c.; %-in. 3-ply good quality 


duck hose, 13%c.; %-in. 4-ply good quality 
tone hose, l6c.; %-in. 5-ply multiple hose, 
4ec. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Sales are good 
and many dealers are increasing their 
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sales by means of displays and adver- 
tising, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chieago: White Mountain, 1 qt., $2.45 each; 
2 qt., $2.85 each; 3 qt., $3.45 each; 4 qt., 
$4.15 each; 6 qt., $5.25 each; 8 qt., $6.75 
each; 10 qt., $9 each; 12 qt., $10.80 each. 
Improved Arctic, 1 qt., $1.90 each; 2 qt., 
$2.20 each; 3 qt., $2.72 each; 4 qt., $3.40 
each; 6 qt., $4.30 each; 8 qt., $5.55 each. 

Ice Skates.—Dealers are sending in 
orders for fall delivery for large quan- 
tities, remembering the difficulty they 
had last season in getting deliveries. 
There is an increase in sales on skating 
outfits for skates with shoes attached. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 


Chicago: Key clamp rocker, men’s and 
boys’, bright finish, 70c. per pair; key 
clamp hockey, $1.03 per pair; half key 
clamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 96c. per 
pair; half key clamp hockey, women’s and 
girls’, $1.26 per pair. 

Nails.—Sales are holding up steadily 
and are exceedingly good for this time 
of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.10 per keg 
base. 

Oil Stoves.—Sales are still showing 
a remarkable increase. Displays and 
advertising are making money from 
these lines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 2-burner, less shelf, $10.85 each; 
3-burner, less shelf, $14.25 each; 4-burner, 
less shelf, $18 each; 2-burner, shelf, $3.50 
each; 3-burner shelf, $4.25 each; 4-burner 
shelf, $5 each. 

Ovens.—Portable ovens for oil and 
gas stoves have been in exceptionally 
heavy demand. Stocks are in good 
condition. 


Paints and Oil—Paint sales usually 
show a slower tendency at this time 
of year, but are much better than other 
years. Some prices on mixed paints 
have advanced. No change in linseed 
oil was recorded during the week, al- 
though the market during the last few 
weeks has shown many fluctuations. 
Turpentine has been reduced. Dena- 
tured alcohol has been raised 1 cent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil, 1 to 4 barrels, 
$1.06 per gal.; boiled linseed oil, 1 to 4 
barrels, $1.08 per gal.; raw linseed oil, 5 
barrels or more, $1.01 per gal.; boiled lin- 
seed oil, 5 barrels or more, $1.03 per gal., 
less 1 per cent ten days. Turpentine, $1.37 
per gal. (in barrels); Denatured alcohol 
in barrels, 40c. per gal.; strictly pure white 
lead, 100 Ib. kegs, 12%c. per Ib.; 50 Ib. 
kegs, 12%c. per lb., dry paste in barrels, 
6c per lb.; pure white shellac, 4 Ib. goods 
in gal. cans, $4.75 per gal.;: pure orange 
shellac, 4 Ib. goods in gal. cans, $4.25 per 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

410 Unity Building, 

Boston, July 22. 
HE movement of hardware in this 
territory is doing a little better 
than holding its own, if comparison is 
made with the first two weeks in July. 
The price situation shows further 
strengthening, although few important 
changes are reported this week. The 
trade apparently is keeping closer watch 
on the railroad and coal labor situa- 
tions, possibly with a view of determin- 
ing the physiological time to cover fu- 
ture hardware requirements in the 
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gal.; English venetian red, in barrels, $3.50 
and $6.75 per cwt. 

Radio.—Sales have slowed up some- 
what during the summer months, but 
jobbers are building up their stocks, 
believing that a very great demand will 
start in September. 

Rope.—Sales are quite active and 
prices firm and unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila _ rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 manila rope, l6c, to 16%c. per Ib. 
base; go-called hardware grade manila 
rope, 12%c. per lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, high- 
est quality standard brands, 14%4c, to 15%c 
per lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13c. to 14¢c. per lb. base. 


Sash Cord.—The two largest eastern 
makers advanced prices 4 cents per lb. 
and it would seem that the time is near 
at hand when the low priced cord will 
be sold out. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard brands, 
$8.30 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cord, standard 
brands, $9.75 doz. hanks. 

of 


Sash Weights.——The volume 
orders is ahead of the supply. Prices 
show a slight advance this week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Sash weights per ton, $36. 


Screws.—The new lists were printed 
in HARDWARE AGE July 6. They show 
advances on smaller sizes and reduc- 
tions on larger sizes. Sales are very 
good. The new discounts from the new 
lists are below: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 
per cent off new list; round head 
77%-20-5 per cent off new list; flat head 
brass, 75-20-5 per cent off new list; round 
head brass, 72%-20-5 per cent off new 
ay japanned, 72%-20-5 per cent off new 
Ist. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Sales 
volume is good and market is still high, 
both on lead and tin. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $23 per 
100 1b.; medium 45-55 solder, $22 per 100 
Ib.; tinners 40-60 solder, $21 per 100 Ib.; 
high speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 Ib.; 
9 gi No. 4 babbitt metal, $8.50 per 


Sporting Goods.—The demand for 
camp equipment continues to be very 
heavy this year. Camp stoves and 
camp furniture are also going well at 
this season. The large demand for 
tennis and golf goods continues. Fish- 
ing tackle sales continue to be better 
than a year ago. The demand has 
slackened, but there is considerable 
volume still being sold. 


f.o.b. 


f.o.b. 
81-20 
blued, 
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event these economic questions are not 
settled satisfactorily within a short time. 

The jobbing shelf hardware market is 
especially interesting to watch this 
week because of developments. It ap- 
pears that certain jobbers have expe- 
rienced quite an improved business, 
which has pulled their aggregate week- 
ly sales well above those for the cor- 
responding period last year. In 1919 
and 1920 a similar, only greater, mid- 
summer business influx was experi- 
enced by the jobbing trade in general, 
and the question arises in the minds 
of some whether the present flurry is 
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Steel Goods.—Sales of hay and head- 
er forks very heavy and stocks are get- 
ting low. 

Steel Sheets.—Mills are very busy 
and prices are strong. Good orders 
for stock sizes can obtain figures some- 
what below the general market figures, 
which follow: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: 28 gage galvanzied sheets, $5.45 
m4 — lb.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.45 per 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Shipments 
have commenced to the trade in liberal 
volume on early fall orders. Prices are 
advanced about 5 per cent, following 
the higher cost of steel. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., gage, $9.75; 30 gage, 
$11.25; 28 gage, $13.00; 26 gage, $15.00: 6-in. 
elbows, 30 gage, $1.15; 28 gage, $1.30; 26 
gage, $1.55 per doz. 


Washing Machines.—Sales have 
shown an improvement every month 
this year and still continue to improve. 

Wheelbarrows.—Sales are fair— 
prices are still unchanged but strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Tubular handle, all steel barrows, 
$6.50 each; Angle leg contractors’ barrows, 
$5.50 each; Angle leg garden barrows, 
$4.50 each; Competitive steel tray barrows, 
$4 each. 


Wire Goods.—Business on all of 
these lines is very satisfactory. The 
wire cloth season is over and the prices 
at which future orders will be taken 
are expected to be announced in Sep- 
tember or October. Stocks of barb 
wire and staples are now complete and 
sales are fairly good. Most of the 
business on these lines is of a pick up 
nature during the summer months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $2.85 
per 100 lb.; gavlanized barb wire, $3.75 
per 100 lb.; 12-mesh black painted wire 
cloth, $1.85 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, 
56 per cent off; galvanized after weaving, 
61 per cent off; catch weight spool galvan- 
ized cattle wire, $3.75 per 100 lb.; 80-rod 
spool galvanized hog wire, $3.27 per spool; 

o. 8 galvanized plain wire, $3.35 per 
100 Ib. 

Wrenches.—Sales continue normal 
and the volume is considered good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
cent; engineers’ wrenches, 40 per cent; 
knife handles, 50-10 per cent. 

Wringers.—Many dealers are push- 
ing this line along with washing ma- 
chines. Sales continue to be good. 
Prevailing quotations are 50 per cent 
off lists. 


temporary. Sales so far this month, 
while exceeding those for July last 
year, are still behind 1919 and 1920, 
measured in dollars and cents, but in 
comparing volume of merchandise the 
difference, in those specific cases of 
jobbers enjoying increased sales, is not 
so very great. The showing would un- 
doubtedly be even better if all jobbing 
houses were doing the same ratio of 
business. Some, however, profess no 
noticeable increase in daily sales. In 
such cases, nevertheless, preliminary 
July sales figures show increases over 
last year, although little if any im- 
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provement over the previous week. 

The heavy hardware market, from 
the jobbing viewpoint, appears busier 
than it really is. Most jobbers are get- 
ting in supplies from steel mills and 
from allied manufacturers. A large 
number of orders from retailers and 
consumers are passing through jobbing 
establishments daily, but individual or- 
ders are for small amounts of merchan- 
dise, consequently the amount of actual 
money going on books each week shows 
little expansion. These conditions, 
coupled with large numbers of clerks 
being on vacation, therefore give one an 
impression the market is extremely 
busy, when in reality it is only mod- 
erately so. 

In wholesale mill supply circles con- 
ditions are much the same as in heavy 
hardware, except that sufficiently large 
orders for certain kinds of merchandise, 
that run into big money in the aggre- 
gate and give a good profit, are taken in 
by the mill supply interests daily to give 
them the advantage. But the mill sup- 
ply business collectively, nevertheless, 
looks busier on the surface than it real- 
ly is. 

From the retail viewpoint the market 
is moving along satisfactorily, season- 
able goods moving in normal fashion. 
A majority of the retail trade is in 
good financial standing. One hears of 
strained spots only as in normal years. 
Hardware manufacturing interests are 
concerned with the railroad and coal 
labor situation to a greater extent than 
is realized in wholesale and jobbing 
circles. Not that the industry is in any 
distress, but because of the possibility 
of a disruption of working schédules 
later in the year. 

Ammunition. — Additional forward 
orders for ammunition have been 
booked by jobbers here since last re- 
ports, and the market has all the ear- 
marks of having opened the wholesale 
season in a satisfactory manner. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Ammunition.—Loaded shells, 24 and 1 per 
cent discount; rim fire cartridges, 25 per 
cent discount; center fire cartridges, 18 per 
cent discount 


Apple Parers.—Apples, grown in New 
England, and others grown in the South, 
have made their appearance on fruit 
stands and in grocery stores in this ter- 
ritory. This fact possibly has some 
connection with the picking up of busi- 
ness in apple parers, reported by the 
jobbing trade. It certainly will not be 
long before the head of the house is 
strenuously calling for apple pies, and 
the retail hardware dealer should be in 
a position to supply women with parers 
when that moment arrives. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Apple Parers.—Little Star, $9 per doz.; 
Rocking Table, $12 per doz. 


Automobile Accessories.—It has been 
a mighty good season in automobile 
accessories for those retail hardware 
dealers who have been plugging hard, 
and a very good one even for those 
who have not hustled, all things con- 
sidered. For those who have gone 
into the game on a big scale, the equip- 
ment business has been even better than 
the accessory because of the greater 
cash turnover and resulting profits. 
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Axes.—It should be a good year in 
axes for the retail hardware dealer. 
Even should the coal strike be settled 
to-day, the mines have been idle suffi- 
ciently long to practically assure dif- 
ficulty in securing anthracite and bitu- 
minous (and household coke, by the 
way) this winter, In addition, the 
chances strongly favor high fuel costs. 
In that event, people owning wood lots 
will cut more wood than they did last 
year. Cutting wood is no fun unless 
one has a good ax, and that is where 
the retail hardware dealer ought to 
come in. City folks also may do a lot 
of wood chopping this fall and winter, 
because it is a fairly safe bet that 
fireplaces will be used as much as pos- 
sible in the closing days of 1922. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Single bit axes, first quality, without 
handles, $11.50 per dozen; double bit axes, 
without handles, $16.50 per dozen; single 
bit axes, with handles, $15 per dozen. 

Blacksmith Supplies.—Gratifying re- 
ports regarding the movement of black- 
smith supplies out of stock are issued 
by the heavy hardware trade. In addi- 
tion, some excellent forward orders are 
coming to light. Evidently the old horse 
is a long way from being extinct. In 
fact, somebody issued some figures in 
Washington only the other day, which 
showed more horses in this country 
than there were five years back. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 


Anvils.—Standard makes, l6c. per Ib. 
Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and one- 


piece, under 2%-in., llc. per Ib.; square 
bed, drawn bed and one-piece, 2%-in. and 
3-in., 10c. per Ib., coach bed axles, 11'%c. 
per Ib. 


Springs.—Common wagon and carriage 
springs, 12c. per Ib. base. 

Horseshoes.—_We quote from _ jobbers’ 
stocks: Standarad makes in 100-lb. kegs to 
dealers in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massaachusetts and Rhode Island 
points, $7 per keg base. Base prices are 
for. No, 2 or larger. To Connecticut black- 
smiths and consumers the base price is 
$6.75 per 100 Ib. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weight, $11.50 per 
keg; track side weights, $11.75; toe weights, 
$10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; toe creased, $7.25: 
side wear, $9.25 calked, $9.25; extra light 
calked, $9.75; iron countersunk, $7.75; steel 
countersunk; $9.50; tips, $8.75: light driv- 
ing, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; all as- 
sorted shoes, 50c. per keg extraa. 

Welded Toe Calks.—Dull, $2 per box; 
Pag $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; sharp heel, 


Nails.—Horseshoe, Reliance and Brighton, 
Crown and Leader, No. 5. $5.90 per keg; 
No. 6, $5.25; No. 7, $5.05; No. 8, $4.85; Nos. 
9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Prices on bolts and 
nuts are reported as firm and un- 
changed. Heavy hardware houses say 
stock is moving in average quantities 
for this time of the year. The trade 
anticipates a much heavier movement 
out of stock a little later when con- 
struction work is expected to call for 
heavy tonnages of bolts and nuts. 


We auote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Machine bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., 
smaller and shorter cut threads, 50 per cent 
discount; larger and longer, 45 per cent 
discount; with C T PD nuts, 45 ner cent 
discount; tap bolts, 10 per cent discount; 
add 10 per cent discount for hexagon heads; 
common carriage bolts, 45 per cent dis- 
count; Eagle carriage bolts, 60 wer cent 
discount; stove bolts, 75 per cent discount; 
bolt ends, 50 per cent discount; tire bolts, 
50 per cent discount. 

Nuts, H P. all kinds, 2%c. off list; C PC 
and T, all kinds 2%c.; check nuts, lc. off 
list; semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. 
and smaller, 75 per cent discount: larger, 
65 and 10 per cent discount; finished case 
hardened nuts, 60 and 10 per cent discount; 
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machine screws, nuts, iron, list; machine 
screws, nuts, brass, 25 per cent discount. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The Russell & 
Erwin interests are out with new lists 
which show a general revision in prices. 
There are some declines, but a major- 
ity of the changes represent advances 
of about 10 per cent. The Sargent in- 
terests also have issued new lists. The 
feeling in wholesale circles appears to 
be that an adjustment in prices was 
absolutely necessary because manufac- 
turers in general of builders’ hardware 
undoubtedly have been selling certain 
items for less than it costs to manufac- 
ture them. The demand for lock sets, 
ete., has materially improved as a re- 
sult of the expansion in construction 
throughout New England, and the build- 
ers’ hardware market is in better con- 
dition than it has been before in a long 
time. 


Canning Accessories.—Sales of jars, 
according to local jobbers, are not up 
to last year’s record, but other canning 
accessories, notably rings, have sold 
well enough. Peaches are selling in 
the markets for about as little as they 
will this year, and other native fruits 
and vegetables, too, are offered in suf- 
ficient quantities to can at profit. The 
big packers have passed the tip alone 
that canned fruits and vegetables will 
be higher next winter. This is a good 
selling point for the retail hardware 
dealer, who is anxious to beat his 1921 
canning accessories sales record. 


Galvanized Ware. — Local jobbers 
have revised their prices on coal hods. 
Galvanized ware values otherwise re- 
main as heretofore. The wholesale trade 
has taken preliminary steps to interest 
the retail trade in this class of merchan- 
dise for fall and winter use by the 
public. Results so far have been in- 
different, but another month possibly 
will see quite a bunch of advanced or- 
ders in jobbers’ hands. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, No. 04118, $2.75 
each, No. 109, $4.25 each. 

Cval Hods.—Japanned, with wood han- 
dles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., $3.40; 


17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with wood han- 
dles, 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., $4.80; 17-in., $5 16; 
18-in., $5.60. 


Palis.—Fight-qt., $2 per dozen; 10-qt., 
$2.20; 12-qt., $2.35; 14-qt., $2.80; heavier 
pails, 40-lb, to the doz., $3.66; 50-Ib. to the 
doz., $4.70. ° 

Tubs. — Galvanized, No. 200, $10.54 per 
doz.; No. 300, $11.75. 

Garbage Cans. — Galvanized, No. 1, $1.68 
per doz.; No. 2 $1.48; No 4, $1.08. 

Refrigerator Pans. — No. 2, $4 per doz.; 
No. 3, $5 per doz. 


Glass.—Things apparently are mov- 
ing along in a satisfactory manner in 
the window glass market. Incoming 
orders for fall delivery have been re- 
markably good, and the impression job- 
bing salesmen get on the road is that 
retail stocks, generally speaking, are 
badly broken. Prices are firm, and the 
latest advices from the manufacturers 
of glass indicate no likelihood of any 
weakening. In fact, they are inclined 
to talk higher prices. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Window Glass.—Single A. 25-in. bracket, 


86 per cent discount; all above 25-in. 
bracket, 83 per cent discount; double A, all 
sizes, 84 per cent discount. Third quality, 
single B, first bracket, 88 per cent discount; 
all above, 86 per cent discount; double B, 
all sizes, 87 per cent discount. 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies Prices— July 


BARS—CR 
Steel oh gh 4 4 ft. 10 1b. ty 3 
4% ft. 14 Ib. $1.05; 5 ft. 


lb. $1.30 
Pinch Bars, 5% Ig 24 Ib. $1.60; 
2ft. 75¢; 2% ft. 80¢. 
BuLUTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 oz. et 
Belting, Heavy, 16 oz 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz..40% 
Belting, Light, 13 oz 4 % 
Second quality, Sides 
Second Quality, Shoulders.. 
Cut Leather Lacing, Strictly 
4 


No. 1 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. 

ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in- 

side 17 sq. ft. and over..47¢ 
Usder 17 sq. ft........ ee 

Rubber— 

Competition (Low Grade) = “> 
Standard 0% 


BLOCKS—Tackle— 
Common Wood 
Patent 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% «x 6, and smaller... .60&5% 
Common Carriage (rolled 
thread): 
% x 6, and smaller... .40-10% 
Larger or Longer....40-10% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list....60% 
Bolt Ends, H. P. 
Machine (cut thread): 
% « 4, and smaller....50-10% 
Larger or Longer - 
DRESSING—Belt— 
Liquid im gal. cans, gal. .$3.00 
DRILL AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 
Twist, Bit Stock 
Twist, Taper and 


HAMMERS AND 
SLEDGES— 

Hammers 

Sledges 


OILERS— 

Stee, Copper Plated 

Chace, Brass and vesosual 
Railroad coppered.. 4 160% 
Chace, Zinc Plated.. 

Railroad, brass 


PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
Reread .0scecece + +e+50-10-5% 
Contractor's Picks 
40% Discount 
ROPE— 
Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 
Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade. .18%¢ Ib. base 
Second 16¢ Jb. base 
Hardware Grade 
Sisal, % in, diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade ....gseses 23 
Second Grade .. .20¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and ‘Bale "Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First Quality, 23%¢; 


qualit 
Sisal, ‘orred, Medium Lath 
Yarns: 
First pee. ouune covcseeee 
Secon gusty 20¢ 
Cotton Rope 
Best 5/46. in, and eran. 
50¢ to 60¢ 
Medium, 6/164n. and — 
47 @48¢ 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
larger wecessesee+4S @ 46¢ 
Jute: ; 
No. 1, %-in. and up.....23¢ 
No. 2, %-in. and up....19%¢ 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 


—~. -eeeend 


Saw Frames— 


Tron, per dos...ssee. $3. 
Steel, adj., 8 to 12 in., per dot., 


Steel, adj., steel hdle., per doz.,. 
$3.50 


Star H. S. Frame...... - $18.12 
Adj, Pistol-Grip, per doz. -$18.12 


SCREWS— 
Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach, em Point. ....55-10% 
ack Serewe— 
ee Po ee ccccceeeSOW 
Machine— 


Cut Thread Iron, 
Flat Head or Rownd em 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
0&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head. ene 
—,' Thread Iron, F. H 


Fillister or Oval Head. 80% 
Rolled ving ag Brass: 
0% 


H. H 70- 
Fillister. Ps ‘Oval Head 60% 
Set and Cap— 


Flat Head, Iron 
Set (Steel) net advance e 
5 


54” and smaller 
”" and larger. 


% ."$0&i0&5 % 
Filster Head Ci 


ap. a priate 45% 


Wood 
Flat Head Iron....80-5 & 20-5% 
Round Head, Iron 
77%4-5 & 20-5% 
Flat Head, Brass..75-5 & 20-5% 
Round Head Brass 
& 20-5% 


72 
Flat Head, me. $se10&10% 


Round Head, Bronze 
52% &10&10% 
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24, 1922 


mM. S- Pig <A vend No. J to 

mM %. ‘Teper’ "Taps, "larger. ~asee 

WASHERS—Cast— 

Over %-inch, barrel lots, per 
100 1b. 6.2 


Irom and Steel 
Size Bolt... 
Washers $9.75 


WRENCHES— 

Agricultural .... eee 

Alligator or Crocodile. er 

Drop Forge 

Stilison pattern. 60&5% 

Genuine Walworth Stilison, 
624% 


METALS— 


Lake Ingot ... 
Electrolytic 
Casting 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western spelter 6% @7¢ 
Sheet Zinc, No, 9 base, cast 
9¢ open 9%¢, 
Lead— 
American Fis, Per Ib. ‘SU OCKe 
Bar, Per lb @ike 


Solde 
%xYy guasenteed... 
No. 1 
Refined .... 

Prices on solder indicated 
private brand vary according 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— 
Best grade, per Ib 


Straight— 
Shank 


0% 
Wire Gauge Jobbers’ and R. S. 
Blacksmith 70% 
Brace Drills for Wood 
EMER Y—Taurkish— 
Out of market at present . 


mt DIES AND 


Ae 
Hand “Taps, smailer than %° 
cooeeste remelting, per Ib 


es seers 


7 
Commercial grade, per Ib..... 
Antimony— 
Asiatic, per 1b 6% @6%¢ 
Aluminum— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in 7 p} 








Vitro-marble Glass.—y,;-in., 69c. 
ft.; y-in., 81c. 

Skylight Glass.—Rough or rolled, %-in. 
thick, 14c. per sq. ft.; -in. thick, 19c. per 
sq. ft.; %4-in. thick, 24c. per sq. ft.; wired 
glass, 28c, per sq. ft. 

Handles.—Jobbing houses have filled 
the bulk of their seasonable handle or- 
ders, but every day finds some re- 
tail dealer who has to have additional 
stock for customers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Handles, hay fork, hoe and rake, 20 per 
cent discount, regular; 25 per cent discount 
on quality lots. Wooden D-handles, 10 per 
cent discount. 

“Fork ferrules, list, net. 

Ice Skates—Jobbing salesmen are 
plugging away for orders for ice skates 
even if the glass is up within striking 
distance of the 90s most of the time. 
Results have been quite satisfactory so 
far, all things considered. Skate val- 
ues this season appear quite attractive, 
when quality and workmanship is taken 
into consideration. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys’ key clamp skates, 75c. 
per pair and upward. Girls’ key clamp 
strap heel skates, $1 per pair and upward. 

Outfit. — Welt shoe, hardened _ skates, 
boys’ and girls’, $4.35 per outfit and up- 
ward. 

Iron and Steel.—Aggregate bookings 
of iron and steel by Greater Boston 
jobbing interests the past week held 
their own, but that is about all. Due 
to mills making fairly heavy deliveries 
on certain kinds of product, local stocks 


per sq. 


are, in most instances, in good condition. 
Steel bands, however, are far from 
plentiful, The jobbing trade is not 
inclined to cover its requirements for 
last quarter shipment, which might in- 
dicate they believe the market has 
reached the top. On the other hand 
they are quite specific in stating prices 
quoted by them.are strong. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

lron.—Refined, $2.60% per 100 lb. base; 
best refined iron, $4.25; Wayne iron, $5.50; 
Norway iron, $6 to $6.50, 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.601%4 per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $3.251%4: concrete bars, plain, 
stock lengths, $2.751%4; angles, channels and 
beams, $2.60%; tire steel, $4 to $4.35; open- 
hearth spring steel, $4.50 and $6; steel 
bands, $3.75: steel hoops, $4.25; cold rolled 
steel, $3.50 to $4; toe calk steel, $5 to $6. 


Potato Diggers.—It looks like a big 
potato year in New England. Some of 
the retail trade have anticipated their 
potato digger requirements, but the 
trade as a whole has been backward 
this season in ordering goods. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Potato hooks, five-tine, $10.30 per doz.; 
six-tine, $11.20 per doz. 


Putty.—Boston jobbers have reduced 
their prices on commercial putty ap- 
proximately cent per pound. 

Rivets.—Small rivets continue in very 
good demand, and there is, perhaps, a 
better inquiry for the larger kinds, due 
to increased construction in Boston 
proper that has necessitated the plac- 
ing of some hurried orders for stock. 


Jobbers in some cases believe that cer- 
tain interests who have been ordering 
direct from the mills will call on them 
within the near future. Prices are re- 
ported as firm and unchanged. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stccks: 

Rivets.—Structural, button head, 2 to 5- 
in. long, %-in. and larger, $4 per keg; %- 
in. and 11/16-in., $4.15; %-in., $4.50; 1 to 2- 
in. long, %-in. and larger, $4.75; 5-in. and 
11/16-in., $4.40; %-in., $4.75. Cone head, 
boiler quality, 2 to 5-in. long, %-in. and 
larger, $4.10; 1%, in. and 11/16-in., 5; 
%-in., $4.60; to 2-in. long, % -in. g 
larger, $4.35; 5! -in. and 11/16-in., $4.50; 
%-in., $4.85. Iron rivets, small, 60 per cent 
discount. 


Rope.—Although not active, the mar- 
ket for rope shows daily signs of life, 
and the aggregate shipments each week 
by jobbers make a respectable showing. 
Most of the orders coming to hand now 
are for single bundles. The price sit- 
uation apparently is firm. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Rope.—Manila, 20c. per lb. Sisal rope, 
17c. per lb., base. 

Twine.—Wool, 16c. per lb. in full bales; 
cotton, No 1, 46c. per Ib.; hemp, No. 18, 
36c.; No. 24, 35 pe, per Ib. 

Sash Cord.—The advance in prices, 
announced last week, has evidently re- 
minded quite a number of retail dealers 
that it might be just as well for them 
to get in needed supplies. Business has 
been better than noted before in some 
time, but the market cannot be termed 
active. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
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Sash Cord.—Acme, braided, No. 6, 45c. 
per Ib.; No. 7, 45c., No. 8, 9, 10 and 12, 42c. 
Cheaper grades, No. 7, 41c. per lb., No. 8, 
40c. Sampson spot, No. 7, 66c. per lb., No. 
8 and larger, 65c. 

Scythes and Snathes.—Little change 
in conditions governing the market for 
seythes and snathes is noted. Retail 
dealers, in those localities where people 
do haying, are getting business, and in 
turn are placing re-orders with jobbers, 
whose stocks have been materially re- 
duced. 


We quote from Boston fobbers’ stocks: 
Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 
bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush sizes, 


$16.50 per doz. Ve 
Snathes.—Ash, $13 per doz.; cherry, $14.75 
per doz.; bush, $14.50 per doz, 


Sheathing Paper—Sales of sheath- 
ing and roofing papers have been un- 
usually heavy so far this summer, the 
increased demand being traceable di- 
rectly to the improvement in construc- 
tion work throughout New England. An 
astonishing large number of small build- 
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FFECTIVE Wednesday, July 19, 

Carnegie Steel Co. and Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., both of this city, 
advanced prices $3 per ton on ware- 
house shipments, these concerns now 
quoting for delivery to the retail trade 
from warehouse as follows: Soft steel 
bars, $2.35; plates and_ structural 
shapes, $2.45; bands, 3 cents, and steel 
hoops, $3.85 per 100 lb. This action by 
these two companies is simply a‘ result 
of present conditions due to the coal 
and railroad strikes, both of which have 
increased costs very materially. This 
action was forecasted in our report of 
last week. 

The entire steel trade is in a condition 
of chaos, due to the coal and railroad 
strikes, and while the situation to-day 
looks a little better for a settlement of 
these two strikes being reached, there 
is no telling what may happen, and 
both may go on for some time yet. It 
is needless to say that the shortage in 
the supply of coal has run up prices 
very materially, the best grades of 
Connellsville steam coal having sold at 
$5 per net ton at oven, while West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky coals are selling 
at $4 to $4.50 per net ton at oven. 
These high prices of coal have increased 
manufacturing costs considerably and 
the entire market on pig iron, billets 
and sheet bars and finished steel prod- 
ucts looks now as though it may be 
considerably higher in the near future. 

The shortage in the supply of coal, 
and the delay in, deliveries of it by the 
railroad, has caused a number of steel 
companies to close down blast furnaces 
and steel works, and has also resulted 
in a restriction of output in mills roll- 
ing finished steel products. Many con- 
cerns making the latter are on the 
ragged edge for coal, and unless both 
strikes are settled within a week, there 
will be a further large restriction in 
output of steel products. 
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ings, to be used for many purposes, have 
been put up throughout this territory, 
in addition to homes, ete. 

Sheets.—All kinds of sheets are in 
good demand, according to the jobbing 
and warehouse interests. Sales, collec- 
tively, this year are running far in ex- 
cess of those for 1921. Prices are firm 
and unchanged. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Sheets, No. 10 blue annealed, $3.75 per 100 
Ib.; No. 28, black, $4.90; No. 28 galvanized, 
$5.90. 


Shingles.—Many of the surrounding 
towns and cities, as well as Boston it- 
self, have building restrictions which 
prevent the use of wooden shingles. Be- 
cause of these regulations and the in- 
crease in building, there has been and 
is an unusually heavy demand for pre- 
pared types of shingles. Many retail 
hardware stores have added this class 
of stock, and to advantage. 


Snow Shovels.—It is surprising, in 


PITTSBURGH - 


Indications for an early settlement 
of the railroad strike in the Pittsburgh 
district are fairly good at this writing. 

In regard to the coal strike, some 
leading coal operators have accepted 
the invitation of President Harding to 
open their mines, being assured of mil- 
itary protection. These coal operators 
have posted the wage scale of 1917 at 
their mines, but have discontinued the 
“check-off” system, which the operators 
say they will not agree to again un- 
der any conditions. 

In the meantime steel companies are 
fearful of a famine in the supply of 
coal before long if the strike goes on, 
and are booking as few orders as they 
possibly can, owing to the uncertainty, 
and these only for favored customers. 
Prices on steel products show every 
sign of advancing, soft steel bars hav- 
ing sold at 1.80 cents to 1.85 cents in 
large lots and plates as high as 1.90 
cents at mill. The situation as regards 
supplies of steel is tense, movement of 
freight being slow on account of the 
railroad strike, and it has about reached 
the condition that jobbers and consum- 
ers are willing to pay almost any prices 
for steel products if the mills can make 
the delivery desired. Many thousands 
of tons of finished steel products are 
piled up in warehouses of the steel 
companies here awaiting cars for ship- 
ment, but railroad labor is scarce and 
men cannot be found in large enough 
numbers to load this steel in cars for 
shipment. The trade here believes that 
within a week something definite will 
occur in the direction of a speedy end- 
ing of both the railroad and the coal 
strikes. 

The hardware trade is being some- 
what embarrassed by the coal and rail- 
road strikes, shipments of goods ordered 
being delayed at the mills, and then fur- 
ther delayed by the railroads, which 
are very short of men. Should the two 
strikes go on there may be a very seri- 
ous shortage in the supply of many 
goods handled by the hardware trade. 
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view of present weather conditions, the 
number of forward orders already 
booked for snow shovels. To be sure, 
the forward buying movement has not 
begun in earnest, but each week finds 
more and more of the retail trade con- 
vinced it is a good time to get in under 


cover. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Snow Shovels.—Long handle, $4.50 per 
dozen; split wooden D-handle, $6.40; steel 
D-handle, $5.50. 


Washers.—The demand for washers 
is fully up.to that in summers previous 
to the war, and better, according to some 
jobbers. The wholesale trade is looking 
forward with confidence. They expect 
bolts and nuts will sell better, and in 
that event sales of washers will also im- 
prove. For that reason prices are firmly 


maintained. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Cast washers, %-in. and smaller, 54c. 
per lb.; larger 4%c. per Ib.; cut washers, 
200-lb. kegs, list less $4.50 per keg; malle- 
able washers, 15c. per Ib. 





Price changes in hardware in the 
past week were few and these were 
mostly advances. Copper goods are go- 
ing up owing to the higher market on 
raw copper, and there are also higher 
prices on cotton goods and several other 
lines. 

The jobbing hardware trade here re- 
ports collections as being fairly satis- 
factory. 


Automobile Accessories.—Local deal- 
ers report that demand for tires and 
tubes and other car accessories is ac- 
tive and prices are firm. 

Local jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, as follows: Millers Falls No. 
145 jacks, $4.75. Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark 
plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in lots less 
than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100 and 43c. each for 
over 100; Champion regular, 53c. each for 
less than 100, all sizes 50c. each for over 
100. 


Axes.—Orders for fall delivery of 
axes are being placed in fair volume. 

Local jobbers are now quoting as fol- 
lows: Handle axes, 314-lb. to 4%4-Ib., $20.80 
doz.; 4-Ib, to 5-Ib., $21.40; 316-lb. to 4%4-Ib. 
No. 1, oval handles, $13.50; Miners, pol- 
ished and blued, 3%4-lb. to 4-Ilb. No. 1, oval 
handles, $10.90. Unhandled axes, 3%4-Ib, to 
4%-Ib., $11.50; D. B. Mich., 3%-Ib. to 4%- 
Ib., $16.30; D. B. Mich., 4-Ib. to 5-Ib., $16.90. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Makers say that 
the higher prices on bolts and nuts 
adopted late in June are holding firm 
and that the volume of new business is 
fairly heavy. Owing to the uncertainty 
of a settlement of the coal and railroad 
strikes, which have increased manu- 
facturing costs very much, none of the 
makers of nuts and bolts are willing 
to sell for delivery beyond third quar- 
ter of this year. Most of the new de- 
mand is coming from the railroad car 
shops and the automobile builders, both 
of these lines being very active. Should 
there be further advances in prices of 
steel bars, makers say they will be com- 
pelled to again advance prices on bolts 
and nuts as the present market allows 
very little or no profit. Labor is scarce, 
is getting higher wages and slow de- 
livery of coal by the railroads is cut- 
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ting output very materially. We make 
no changes in our discounts this week, 
but there are hints of another advance 
in prices on nuts and bolts in the very 
near future. For large lots discounts 
for shipment direct from mill are as 
follows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 60, 
10 and 10 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, larger and longer, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage bolts, % 
x 6-in., smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
60 and 10 per cent off list. Cut threads, 60 
per cent off list; longer and larger sizes, 
60 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 60, 10 and 
10 per cent off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4-in., 
smaller and shorter, 50 and 10 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 50 and 10 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square or hex. 
blank nuts, $4.50 off list. Hot pressed nuts, 
tapped, $4.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or 
hex. nuts, blank, $4.50 off list. C.p.c. and 
t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped, $4.50 off list. 
Semi-firnished hex. nuts, ~-in. and smaller, 
U. S. S., 80 and 10 per cent off list; Small 
sizes, S. A. E., 80 and 10 per cent off list; 
S. A. E. %-in. and larger, 80 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 80, 
5 and 2% per cent off list. Tire bolts, 65 
per cent off list. Track bolts in carloads, 
3.00c, to 3.25c. base. Track bolts, less than 
200 kegs, 3.50c. to 3.75c. base. Upset 
Square and Hex. Head Cap _ Screws: 
%-in. and under, 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 
per cent off list; -in. to %-in., 80 and 10 
to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Upset Set 
Screws: \%-in. and under, 80, 10 and 5 to 
85 per cent off list; ,-in. to %-in., 80, 10 
and 5 to 85 per cent off list. Milled Square 
and Hex. Cap Screws: All sizes, 75 and 10 
to 80 per cent off list. Middle Set Screws: 
All sizes, 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 

It should be noted that the above dis- 
counts on nuts and bolts apply only on 
large lots, jobbers charging the usual ad- 
vances for small lots out of stock. 


Copper Products—Owing to high 
prices of raw copper and also higher 
manufacturing costs, the Rome Mfg. 
Co., Rome, N. Y., has made a slight ad- 
vance in prices on copper flue ferrules. 
Clendennin Bros., Baltimore, have also 
made a slight advance in prices on 
dropped forged soldering coppers. 

Field Fence.—The supply is much 
easier than some time ago, but the sea- 
son for this product for this year is 
pretty well over. Jobbers say they are 
getting better deliveries than for some 
time. 


Local pobbers continue to quote field 
fence at 68 per cent off in carload lots, and 
66 per cent off list in lots less than 1000 
rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—As noted in the 
opening of this report, the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. have advanced prices on soft steel 
bars $3 per ton on warehouse delivery. 
Jobbers have marked up their prices 
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O far there has been less evidence 

of a seasonal slowing up in the 
hardware business this summer than is 
usual in the mid-summer season, Job- 
bers are getting a satisfactory volume 
of business which is better in the rural 
districts than in the larger cities. The 
demand is running largely to staple 
merchandise. Sales of seasonal goods 
for next winter so far have been rather 
light. While deliveries are slow on 
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to agree with this and report they are 
having trouble in getting deliveries of 
bars from the mills owing to the short- 
age in the supply, due to the coal anc 
railroad strikes. Soft steel bars in 
large lots are selling freely at 1.80 
cents to 1.90 cents at mill, where the 
mill is able to promise fairly prompt 
delivery. 

Local jobbers now qucte steel bars rolled 
from billets at 2.35c. to 2.50c. depending 
on the order; reinforcing bars rolled from 
billets, 2.25e to 2.50c., from old rails, 2c. to 
2.15c.; refined iron bars, 2.15c, to 2.35c., the 
higher prices being for large lots and the 
lower for small lots. 

Iron and Steel Pipe——There is a 
famine in the supply of %-in. galva- 
nized pipe and in 1-in. black, these two 
sizes being almost impossible to get 
in any quantity. One large mill in this 
city has in stock now less than 1000 ft. 
of 1-in. black pipe and is six to eight 
weeks back in delivery on nearly all 
sizes of both black and galvanized 
pipe. While manufacturing costs have 
gone up very much, there are no signs 
as yet of any advance in prices. The 
demand for wrought iron pipe is fairly 
active but sales are restricted owing to 
the higher prices quoted for it than 
for steel pipe. 


Local jobbers quote steel pipe 
lots from stock as follows: 


Black Galv. 


in small 


Black Galv. 
bivcsecdenee 


$7.56 
10.22 


Above prices per 100 ft., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Paints and Supplies—The new de- 
mand for paints and supplies is now 
quieting down, due to the lateness of 
the season, but 1922 will prove to be 
the biggest year in volume of business 
that the manufacturers have had for 
many years. We noted last week that 
prices of paint brushes has been reduced 
by some makers from 20 to 25 per cent, 
and practically all the brush manufac- 
turers are now quoting the lower 
prices. Dealers and jobbers quote to 
the retail trade from stocks as follows: 


Raw linseed oil, 1 to 4 hbl., 98c. per gal. 
Boiled linseed oil, 1 to 4 bbl., $1 per gal. 
Turpentine, $1.35 per gal. in bbl. Denatured 
alcohol, in bbl., 50c. per gal. Strictly pure 
white lead, 100-lb. kegs, 12%c. per Ib.; 
10 per cent off in 500-lb. lots. Dry paste 
in bbl., 54%c. per lb. Pure white shellac, in 
gal. cans, $4.50 per gal. Pure orange shel- 
lac, 4-lb. goods in gal. cans, $4 per gal. 
English Venetian red, dry in 190-lb. lots, 
4%c, per Ib.; 500-Ib. lots, 4c. per Ib. Ready 
mixed paints of high quality, $2.60 per gal. 
Inside varnish, $3.15 per gal. Outside var- 
nish, $4.10 per gal. 


CLEVELAND 


some mill products, such as steel bars, 
steel pipe and galvanized nails and 
wire, jobbers report that they are hav- 
ing no trouble in getting other lines 
as fast as needed, although the trans- 
portation situation is causing some de- 
lay to goods in transit. Collections are 
good. 

Sales with Cleveland retailers are 
holding up well in both staple goods 
and in some more or less seasonal mer- 
chandise. Automobile tires and acces- 
sories are moving fast, fishing tackle 
is selling well and there is a good de- 
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Sheathing Paper.—Some makers have 
advanced prices from 5 to 10 per cent 
and this will likely become general in 
a few days. 

Shovels.—The new demand is only 
fairly active, and the jobbers are re- 
porting their stocks as moving out 
slowly. They continue to quote $9.41 
for fourth grade black shovels per doz, 
and polished $1 per doz. higher. 

Registers.—On July 10 some makers 
advanced prices on hot air registers 
about 10 per cent. 

Spelter.—In the past month or so 
prices on spelter have gone up $2 per 
ton, and this is making a very strong 
market on sheet zine goods of all kinds. 


Sheets.—The new demand for sheets 
seems to be easing up to some extent, 
but the mills still report they are sold 
up for considerable time ahead. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and 
some independent mills are still quot- 
ing 28-gage black sheets at 3.15 cents 
and the same gage of galvanized sheets 
at 4.15 cents at mill. Some independ- 
ent makers are quoting prices from $3 
to as much as $7 per ton higher than 
these prices. Jobbers are charging the 
usual advances for small lots out of 
store. 

Wrenches.—The Trimont Mfg. Co., 
effective July 20, advanced prices on 
its Trimont monkey wrenches about 10 
per cent, but made no change in prices 
of pipe wrenches. 

Wire Products.—Nothing new to re- 
port on this line. A fair amount of 
business is being placed, but deliveries 
by mills on both wire and wire nails 
are slow owing to the congested condi- 
tion of the railroads, due to the rail- 
road strike. Jobbers report their stocks 
of wire and wire nails as moving out 
in fair volume. 


Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: Wire nails, $2.75 
base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of $1.25, 
and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; bright Bes- 
semer and basic wire, $2.50 per 100 Ib.; 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50; gal- 
vanized wire, $3; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.25: galvanized fence staples, $3.25; 
painted barbed wire, $2.75; polished fence 
staples, $1.75; cement coated nails, per 
count keg, $2.25 to $2.35; these prices be- 
ing subject to the usual advance for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 6) days 
net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven wire fencing are 73 
per cent off list for carload, 72% per cent 
off for 1000 rod lots, and 71% per cent off 
for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


mand from tourists for camping equip- 
ment. Stocks of lawn mowers are about 
cleaned out, and heavy sales of screen 
doors and garden hose have brought 
retailers stocks down to a low point. 

The market is generally firm. Few 
price changes are reported, and the 
naming of some new prices for next 
year indicates a tendency among manu- 
facturers to hold to prices named a 
year ago for this year. A leading 
lawn mower manufacturer has an- 
nounced that this year’s prices will 
prevail for 1923, although retailers had 
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expected that there would be some 
further cut in these prices. This year’s 
prices on incubators will also be in ef- 
fect next year. Price advances include 
one line of wrenches, sash cord, con- 
cuit and conduit boxes. One manufac- 
turer has reduced prices on a few minor 
items of builders hardware, and price 
reductions have been made on some 
bathroom fixtures and asphalt shingles. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
The demand for tires continues fairly 
heavy and accessories are moving in a 
very good volume, in fact, better than 
at any previous time this season. With 
the tourists season in its height there 
is an active demand for luggage car- 
riers and other equipment. Prices are 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Miller Falls No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, 
in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 96c. each 
for all sizes in lots less than 50; Champion 
X spark plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 
and 43c, each for over 100; Champion regu- 
lar, 53c. each for less than 100 all sizes, 
50c. each for over 100. 

Axes.—There is still a fair demand 
for axes for fall shipment. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, handled, 
$15.50 per doz.; unhandled, $11.50 per doz.; 
double bitted axes, handled, $20.50 per 
doz.; unhandled, $16.50 per doz.; second 
grade axes, single bitted, handled, $14 per 
doz.; unhandled, $1 per doz.; double 
bitted, handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, 
$16 per doz. 

Binder Twine.—Jobbers report a good 
volume of pick-up orders for binder 
twine. 

Cleveland jobbers quote standard and 
sisal binder twine at 10c. per lb. for mill 
shipment and 10%c. per Ib. for stock ship- 
ment. ” 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts continues active. Prices 
are firm at the recent advance. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: Large and 
small machine bolts, cut thread, 60 and 
5 per cent off list; carriage bolts, large 
rolled thread, 60 and 5 per cent off list; 
large and small cut thread, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list; stove bolts, 75, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list; hot pressed nuts, $4 off list. 

Bath Room Fixtures.—Prices on some 
lines of bath room fixtures, such as 
towel bars, soap trays, etc., have been 
reduced from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The demand for 
builders’ hardware continues good, and 
present indications are that sales will 
be fairly heavy during the remainder of 
the season. One leading manufacturer 
has made a 5 to 10 per cent reduction 
on a few items, including some patterns 
of locks and flush bolts and on casement 
adjustors, 

Brass Bird Cages.—A price reduction 
of about 5 per cent has been made on 
brass bird cages. 

Corrugated Roofing.—The demand for 
corrugated steel roofing is fairly heavy 
and shipments by manufacturers are 
rather slow. Prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 

% in. 29 gage, corrugated roofing at $3.90 
per square, 

Electrical Supplies —The price list 
on outlet conduit boxes was revised July 
15, and prices on these boxes and con- 
duit were advanced about 10 per cent. 


Fence.—Fence is moving rather slow- 
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ly at the present time. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Cleveland jobbers quote field fence f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh at 70% per cent off list for car 
loads and 68% per cent off list for less than 
car loads. 


Guns and Ammunition.—Jobbers re- 
port a good volume of orders for guns 
and ammunition, and they are com- 
mencing to make shipments for the fall 
trade on orders that have already been 
taken. 

Galvanized Ware.—Prices have not 
been changed in the local market for 
some time, but are firm and the demand 
continues steady. 


Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland: Galvan- 
ized tubs with wringer attachment, No. 1, 
7.25 per doz.; No. 2, $8.25 per doz.; No. 3, 
9.25 per doz. Heavy Red Band tubs, No. 
1, $13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz. 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz. Standard pails, 10- 
qt., $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.40 per doz. 


Handles.—While sales are not heavy, 
jobbers continue to book a fair volume 
of orders for wood handles. Prices are 


unchanged. 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: Hickory 
axe handles, single and (>ovble bitted. best 


grade, $4.75 per doz.: XXX grade, $4 per 
doz.; XX grade, $3.50 per doz.; X grade, 
$2.75 per doz. No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 
Best grade, $4.75 per doz.; Ameri- 
& Hoe Co.’s wood “D” shovel, 
spade and scoop handles, X grade, $6 per 
doz : malleable ‘‘D’’ grade manure fork and 
spading fork handles, $5 per doz.; X grade, 
long shovel spading handles, $4.50 per doz.; 
hay and manure fork handles, X grade, 
4-ft., $3.15 per doz.; 4%4-ft., $3.60 per doz.; 
XX grade, 4-ft., $4.25 per doz.; 4%-ft., 
$4.60 per doz. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—There is a very 
good demand for vacuum ice cream 
freezers as well as for the standard 
types. Sales of vacuum ice cream freez- 
ers have been stimulated by the de- 
mands of the outing season. 


Cleveland jobbers quote freezers as fol- 
lows: Lightning, 2-qt. at $2.50 each; 3-qt. 
at $3 each; 4-qt. at $3.50 each; 6-qt. at 
$4.50 each: White Mountain, 2-qt., $3; 3-qt., 
$3.50; 4-qt., $4.25; 6-qt., $5.25; galvanized 
freezers, 2-qt., $12 per doz. 


Incubators.—Prices on incubators and 
brooders for the coming season have 
been announced, being the same as pre- 
vailed last year. This is a line which 
apparently has been overlooked by 
many retailers and one which prom- 
ises good returns. One of the leading 
Cleveland jobbing houses did not han- 
dle incubators until the middle of the 
buying season last winter, but its suc- 
cess with this line was so satisfactory 
that it is going into it on a much larger 
scale for the coming season. 

Cleveland jobbers quote the following list 
prices which are subject to a 35 per cent 
discount: 100 egg incubator, $27: 125 egg 
standard automatic incubator, $39.50; 250 
egg incubator, $57.75; 500 egg incubator, 
$98: 1.000 eg ge incubator, $197.50; Brooder 
stoves, 500 chick capacity, $21.50; 1,000 
chick, $26.50. 


Ice Skates.—Ice skates are moving 
in fair volume for fall shipment. 

Jobbers quote Union Hardware Co. 
hockey skates as follows: No. 9 hockey, 
$2.30 pair; No. 424%, $1.25 pair: No. 924%, 
$2.30 pair; No. 424%, ladies’, $1.50 pair; No. 
92414, ladies’, $2.75 pair. 

Paints and Varnishes.—The demand 
has slowed down somewhat. One 
Cieveland manufacturer has advanced 
prices 10 cents per gal. on paints in 
colors to prices generally quoted, but 
there is no indication of an early gen- 
eral price advance, Turpentine and 


linseed oil are firm with quotations 
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showing less violent variations than 
prevailed recently. 


Cleveland jobbers quote best grade mixed 
paints at $2.60 per gal. for colors and $2.75 
for white. Linseed oil, $1.02 per gal. for 
raw oil and $1.v4 for boiled oil. Turpentine, 
$1.37% per gal. for barrel lots. White lead, 
12%c. per lb. for 100 lb. Kegs. 


Lawn Mowers.—The Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mower Works have announced 
that this season’s prices will remain 
in effect next year. It is expected that 
other manufacturers will adopt a simi- 
lar price policy. Sales this season were 
unusually heavy, and both jobbers and 
dealers stocks were well cleaned out. 
Some orders for next year were booked 
before the price announcement, being 
taken subject to the prices that were 
to be established. 

Nails and Wire.—Mills are behind on 
shipments on galvanized nails and wire. 
The demand is holding up well and 
prices are firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as _ follows: 
Nails, less than car lots, stock shipment, 
2.75 per keg; same for mill shipment, 
$2.60; car lots, mill shipment, $2.50; No. 9 
annealed wire, $2.50 per 100 lb.; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3 per 100 lb.; cement coated 
nails, $2.25 per 100 Ib. 


Oil Cook Stoves.—The buying season 
is nearly over, but there is still some 
demand. 


Jobbers quote oil cook stoves, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, as follows: Harvard, 2-burner, 
$10.85; 3-burner, $14.25; 4-burner, $18.20, 
Cabinet pipe, 2-burner, $14.35; 3-burner, 
$18.50; 4-burner, $24.20. 


Plumbers’ Goods.—The demand for 
p!umbers’ enameled ware continues 
heavy, and deliveries on bath tubs and 
other bath room equipment in iron 
enameled ware are rather slow. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
The call for poultry netting and wire 
cloth is unusually good for this season 
of the year. Prices are firm. 

Jobbers quote as follows for mill ship- 
ment or for shipment from stock, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Poultry netting, galvanized 
after weaving, 50 and 5 per cent discount, 
black wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.90 to $1.95 per 
100 sq. ft.; galvanized, $2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; 
bong 4 wire cloth, 14 mesh, $6.75 per 100 

Rubber Roofing.—Prices on four in 
one strip and slab shingles have been 
reduced by a freight allowance up to 
25 cents per 100 Ibs. on the actual car 
load rate. For less than car loads an 
allowance not in excess of the car load 
rate is granted. As it takes about 200 
Ibs. to make a square, the reduction 
amounts up to 50 cents per square. 
This reduction will be passed on by the 
jobbers to the dealers. Some makers 
have made slight price advances on 
prepared rubber roofing. 

Rope.—Rope has been in heavy de- 
mand during the past week or two 
owing to the call from farmers for 
rope during the harvesting season, but 
this activity is not expected to con- 
tinue. 


Cleveland jobbers quote best grade 17%c. 
per Ib. for mill shipment and 18c. per Ib. 
for shipment from stock; best quality sisal 
rope, 15c. per Ib. for mill shipment. 


Radio Equipment.—While the de- 
mand for radio equipment is experi- 
encing the expected summer lull, job- 
bers report that many retailers who 
have not previously handled this line 
are making inquiries regarding the put- 
ting in of stocks, and they predict a 
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very good volume of business during 
tle fall. 

Steel Sheets—The demand for gal- 
vanized sheets is active, and deliveries 
are slow. 

Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 4c. to 
4.15c. for No. 28 black and 5c. to 5.15c. for 
No. 28 galvanized. 

Screws.—The demand for wood 
screws is steady and prices are un- 
changed, 

Jobbers quote wood screws as follows, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, bright, 80, 5. 5 


and 5 per cent off list; round head, blued, 
772, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; round head, 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 17, 1922. 


pigs hardware sales are reported 
as very satisfactory and of good 
volume, with builders’ hardware head- 
ing the lists and tools a close second. 
Cealers who carry a good stock report 
an excellent demand for automobile 
tires and tubes and automobile acces- 
sories. In order to develop any real 
volume of business in the accessory line 
stocks must be well assorted, though 
not necessarily large. Automobilists 
are usually in a hurry and like to trade 
where they know they can get what 
they need. 

Manufacturing conditions continue to 
show a rather slow but steady im- 
provement. 

Prices on hardware have shown no re- 
cent changes, but with increasing prices 
of steel, unless there is an early settle- 
ment of the coal strike, further in- 
creases in the heavier items can be 
looked for at any time. 

Neither the coal strike nor the rail- 
way strike has had any noticeable 
effect on local business conditions up to 
the present time. 

Collections, while somewhat better, 
are not showing a very rapid improve- 
ment. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build- 
ers’ hardware continue to run very 
heavy and a substantial volume of busi- 
ness is being done over practically the 
entire territory. Prices on builders’ 
hardware remain very firm with short- 
ages in some lines developing. 

Axes.—Demand for axes continues of 
satisfactory volume. Prices remain as 
for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grades, single bit, 
base weights, $11.50 per doz.; double bit, 
$16.50 per doz. 

Bolts.—Sales of bolts are increasing 
steadily and business is considered sat- 
isfactory in this line. The recent ad- 
vance in prices and the possibility of 
further advances seem to have served 
to stimulate the demand. Prices re- 
main as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 50-10 per 
cent; large carriage bolts, 45 per cent; 
small machine bolts, 50-10-10 per cent; 
large machine bolts, 50-10 per cent; stove 


—_ 75-10 per cent; lag screws, 60 per 
cent. 


Brads.—Sales continue to be very 
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nickeled, 67/2, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, brass, 72!/2, 5, 5 and 5 per cent 
off list. 

Sash Cord.—Prices ca sash cord have 
been advanced 4 cents per Ib. 

Cleveland jobbers quote common sash 
cord at 40c. per lb.; standard 42c. per Ib.; 
Samson, 65c. per Ib. 

Shovels.—These are still moving in 
fair volume with no change in quota- 
tions. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b Cleveland as follows: 
No. 2 size shovels, 4th grade, $9.50 per doz.; 
2nd grade, $11 per doz.; Ist grade, $14.50 
per doz. 


TWIN CITIES 


good. Stocks are ample and prices re- 
main as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Brads, in standard packages, 
76 per cent from, lists. 

Churns.—There is only a light de- 
mand for churns at this time. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Belle, barrel type, churns, 40-5 
per cent from list. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—There is a very active demand 
for this entire line at the present time 
and a good volume of business is ex- 
pected until late into the fall. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 gage, 5-in. 
lap joint, single bead, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 
3-in. corrugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 
= ft.; 3-in. corrugated elbows, $1.55 per 

OZ. 

Files.—Sales are reported as quite 
satisfactory and of about average vol- 
ume. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 60-5 per cent; 
Arcade files, 70-24 per cent; Disston files, 
70-10 per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—There continues to 
be a good demand for galvanized ware. 
It has been expected that there would 
be an increase announced because of 
advancing steel prices, but no changes 
have been made as yet. 


We quote from jobbers) stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, $6.10 
per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; heavy 
galvanized, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13; No. 3, 
$15; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, $2.25 
per doz.; 12-qt., $2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; stand- 
ard 16-qt. stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; 
heavy stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35. 


Glass and Putty.—There is very lit- 
tle demand in a strictly retail way at 
this season of the year. Prices remain 
as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 84 per 
cen}; double strength glass, 85 per cent 
from standard lists. Putty, $4.40 per cwt. 

Hose.—While a few sales are still 
being made, most of the retail demand 
for the season is now over. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Twin Cities: Five ply, 3.4-in., 11\4c. 
3 ply, competition hose, 9%c. per ft. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—On the whole 
the amount of business being done this 
year has not been up to the usual vol- 
ume. This can be accounted for from 
the fact that the weather has been very 
cool up to the present time. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from 


f.0.b. 
per ft.; 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
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Snow Shovels—Few snow shovels 
have as yet been sold for next winter, 
Owing to a light snow fall last year, 
retailers carried over good stocks and 
jobbers are not looking for a normal 
amount of business in this line. 


Cleveland jobbers quote standard No. 34 
split handled steel snow shovels at $11 per 
doz.; No. 33, $10.25 per doz.; No. 3 wooden 
shovels, $4.25 per doz.; No. 20 split handled 
wood shovels, $6 per doz. 


Wrenches.—The Peck-Stow & Wilcox 
Co. have advanced prices approximate- 
ly 15 per cent on its line of “Strong- 
hold” nut wrenches. 


Twin Cities: Best grade, wooden tub, 4-qt., 
$4.13 each; 8-qt., $6.75 each, 

Lawn Mowers.—Sales have dropped 
to a low point and very little retail 
business is expected from now until the 
close of the season. Prices remain 
stationary. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best standard grades from 25 
to 30 per cent from list; medium grade, ball 
bearing, $8.35 to $9.50 each. 


Milk Cans.—Demand continues to be 
of about the average volume. Prices 
remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Twin Cities: Railroad milk cans, 
$2.25 each; 8-gal., $2.80 each; 
$2.95 each, 


Nails—Demand for nails remains 
very active. Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard wire nails, $3.45 
base; cement coated nails, $2.80 base. 


Paper.—There continues to be a very 
good demand for building papers of all 
kinds. Prices are the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.57 per 


ewt.; string felt, $1.42 per cwt. Red rosin 
sheathing, $2.19 per cwt. 


Poultry Netting.—-Sales are steadily 
declining and only a small amount of 
business is being done. Prices remain 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Hexagon poultry netting, 55 
per cent from standard lists. 

Rope.—Sales of rope remain of good 
volume and are showing some improve- 
ment. Prices have shown no change 
for some time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Pure manila rope, 19%c. per 
lb. base; pure sisal rope, 16%c. per Ib. base. 


Sandpaper.—There continues to be a 
very active demand for sandpaper and 
a good volume of business is being done. 
Prices remain as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, at $7.20 per 
ream; second grade, No. 1, at $6.50 per 
ream; No. 1 garnet paper, $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—There is a very active 
call for sash cord at this time. While 
there have been no price changes an- 
nounced, the strength shown in the cot- 
ton market would indicate advances in 
the price of sash cord should the in- 
creasing cotton prices stand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades, 65c. per lb.; ordi- 
nary grades, 36c. per lb. 

Sash Weights.—There is a very good 
demand for sash weights at this time. 
Prices remain firm as last. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Twin Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 


f.o.b. 
5-gal., 
10-gal., 


stocks, f.o.b. 
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Screws.—There is a very active de- 
mand for wood screws. New price lists 
have been issued and the discounts 
given in this report apply to the new 
lists. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright wood screws, 
g0-5 per cent; round head blued, 75 per 
cent; flat head japanned, 70 per cent; flat 
head brass, 75 per cent; round head brass, 


70 per cent. 
Solder.—Demand remains of fair vol- 
ume and prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Half and halt solder, 24c. 


per Ib. 

Steel Sheets—Demand for steel 
sheets shows some improvement, al- 
though the total volume in a retail way 
in this territory is not large. Prices 
firm. 


Pyrene Denies Truth of News- 
paper Comments 


Following a recent New York subway 
fire, much unfavorable and apparently 
unfounded newspaper publicity has been 
given to the Pyrene Mfg. Co., New 
York, and the part the Pyrene fire ex- 
tinguisher played in putting out the 
blaze. Investigation would indicate 
that many of the statements made were 
inaccurate and exaggerated. Realizing 
that the subject is of keen interest 
among dealers and the general public, 
Walter Bauer, president Pyrene Mfg. 
Co., has issued a statement defending 
the company’s product. He denies that 
the dangerous fumes were generated by 
Pyrene and cites the long record of 
efficient usefulness of this extinguisher. 
He further charges that the attack 
against his company was unfounded, 
without facts o1 knowledge of condi- 
tions, and that the derogative propa- 
ganda was circulated for purely political 
reasons. Mr. Bauer said: 

“The Pyrene Manufacturing Co., up 
to the present time, had intended to 
make no public statement relative to 
the recent subway accident, but to await 
the reports of the various commissions 
whose duty it is to investigate the mat- 
ter. In view, however, of the numerous 
false reports and misstatements of fact 
which have appeared in the press dur- 
ing the last few days, the company has 
decided that a statement of its posi- 
tion, with the correct facts, is neces- 
sary. 

“Many of the published statements 
are reported as emanating from Mayor 
Hylan and from public officials relative 
to the alleged effect of the use of Py- 
rene fire extinguishers on the victims 
the recent Lexington Avenue subway 

re. 

“Pyrene extinguishers had nothing to 
do with the suffering and asphyxiation 
that were caused by fumes from burn- 
ing insulation, but, on the other hand, 
Pyrene extinguishers brought the fire 
under control, and their prompt use 
prevented what might have been a large 
casualty list. 

“The leading fire protection engi- 
neers of the country have approved Py- 
rene extinguishers, which have the in- 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanized sheets, 
$5.65 per cwt.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.65 
per cwt. 

Tacks—Demand is considered only as 
fair. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: American cut, 8 oz., 60c. per 
doz. packages; tinned carpet, & oz., 60c.; 
oo carpet, 8 oz., 65c.; double point, 11 oz., 

c 


Tin Plate—Demand is considered 
fair and about up to the usual volume. 
Prices are as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, 
ot roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8 lb. coating, 
$12.75. 

Wheelbarrows.—Demand for wheel- 
barrows is considered of fair volume. 
Prices remain as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wood stave, fully bolted, $36 





dorsement of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, maintained by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Pyrene 
is the standard equipment recommended 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for electrical fires. The Bureau 
of Mines in a recent bulletin approved 
of this extinguisher and recommended 
its use in mine locomotives. These 
facts are all a matter of public record. 

“There are more than 3,000,000 Py- 
rene extinguishers in use, and, while in 
putting out thousands of fires each 
year they have saved millions of dollars 
of property and hundreds of lives, there 
has never been a single death traceable 
to Pyrene. The Pyrene extinguisher 
is standard equipment in the United 
States Army and Navy, as well as the 
British Army and Navy. During the 
war the French Government extensively 
used this extinguisher, and every air- 
plane, submarine, battleship, destroyer 
and army transport on the side of the 
Allies was supplied with this product. 
Ammunition dumps throughout France 
and England, as well as ammunition 
factories here and abroad, were plenti- 
fully protected by this extinguisher. 
Many of the leading railroad systems 
in the United States, both steam and 
electric, have adopted Pyrene as stand- 
ard equipment. 

“Pyrene extinguishers have put out 
hundreds of fires in the subways during 
the past ten years.” 





Note.—As HARDWARE AGE goes to 
press word is received that Gen. Lin- 
coln C. Andrews, chief executive officer 
of the New York Transit Commission, 
in a report to the commission, recom- 
mends the continuance of the use of 
Pyrene in the New York subwas. 


Benj. Moore & Co. Plant Fire 


As the result of a disastrous fire on 
July 8 the St. Louis varnish plant of 
Benj. Moore & Co. was badly dam- 
aged and the warehouse completely de- 
stroyed, the loss being estimated at 
$250,000. During the reconstruction of 
the plant the output of the Chicago 
unit will be distributed among the Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, New York and To- 
ronto factories. 
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per doz.; No. 1 tubular steel, $6.35 each; 
No. 1 garden, $5.40 each. 

Wire Cloth.—There still remains 
some business in this line in a retail 
way, although the bulk of the business 
now is with sash and door factories. 
Prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 
100 sq. ft.; galvanized, $2.40 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire.—Demand for wire is showing 
a rapid improvement. Prices remain as 
last quoted, although with strengthen- 
ing steel prices advances may be looked 
for. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 80-rod spools, 
painted cattie, $2.95; galvanized cattle, 
$3.54; painted hog wire, $3.16; galvanized 
hog wire, $3.58; smooth black annealed No. 
9, $3.30 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, No. 9, $3.80. 


Chas. J. Smith & Co. to Increase 
Its Business 


Charles J. Smith & Co., 130-132 
Worth Street, New York City, has pur- 
chased 4000 ft. of additional warehouse 
space which John Shann, vice-president 
of the company; stated would enable the 
firm to increase its present facilities and 
improve its service as a wholesale hard- 
ware house selling to the retail trade. 
The firm now has more than 25,000 
sq. ft. of warehouse space, Mr. Shann 
said, and is planning to send four new 
salesmen out after Aug. 1. At present 
work is under way to complete a new 
sample room which is not expected to 
be finished for several weeks. A new 
catalog, Mr. Shann said, will also be 
ready for the trade about Aug. 1. 


New Addition to Hygrade Plant 


A new four-story, 50 by 110-ft. addi- 
tion to the plant of the Hygrade Lamp 
Co., Salem, Mass., will be completed 
early in August. By a curious coinci- 
dence, this new building connects the 
two main structures of the Hygrade 
plant and thus forms the bar of a per- 
fectly shaped letter H. The complete 
plant contains over 105,000 sq. ft. of 
connected floor space and has a capac- 
ity of 30,000 lamps a day. 

The most important.departments to 
have quarters in the new building will 
be the engineering and quality depart- 
ments, which will have every facility 
for carrying on their extremely impor- 
tant work. 

The top floor will be given over en- 
tirely to a cafeteria and assembly 
room where the various Hygrade ac- 
tivities can be held. 


George Rogers Pearson Dies 


George Rogers Pearson, for many 
years engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness as a member of the firm of J. & G. 
Pearson, with a store on Diamond 
Street, Pittsburgh, died at the home of 
his son, Frank C. Pearson, in Williams- 
port, Pa., July 10. He was born in 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 5, 1828. He was a 
member of the Pittsburgh City Council 
in 1870. 
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Joint Sales Organization 
Rumored 


It is rumored that several manufac- 
turers of non-competitive tool lines are 
considering the formation of a joint 
sales organization for the sale of their 
products to the trade. 


Remington Cutlery Division 
Adds to Sales Staff 


Recent additions to the sales force of 
the Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
cutlery division, include Charles Wol- 
ferz and Frank E. Murphy who have 





Charles Wolferz 














Frank E. Murphy 











been appointed special representatives 
and will confine their activities to cut- 
lery. 

Mr. Wolferz will cover the New 
England and the North Atlantic States 
with headquarters in New York City. 
He comes to Remington with an ex- 
perience of fifteen years in the cutlery 
business. 

Mr. Murphy’s headquarters are in 
Minneapolis from which point he will 
cover the Northwest. He has had an 
extensive selling experience, and for 
the past three years was associated 
with Marshall Wells as a special cut- 
lery and silverware salesman. 


J. Hobart Bronson Dies 


J. Hobart Bronson, president of the 
Oakville Co., manufacturer of wire and 
metal goods, of Oakville, Conn., died at 
his summer home in the Berkshire 
Mountains, at Litchfield, Conn., Thurs- 
day morning, July 6, after an illness of 
but two days. Mr. Bronson, who was 
80 years old, was a prominent indus- 
trial figure in Connecticut. 


Steele with Jas. L. Wilson 


LeRoy Steele, formerly of the Olean 
Hardware Co., Olean, N. Y., and lat- 
terly with W. Bingham Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is now with Jas. L. Wilson 
& Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 


Steele will be an assistant buyer and 
will also have charge of the Hertel 
Ave. store. He will call on the build- 
ing contractors in the interests of the 
firm. 


Bristol Manager of du Pont 
Fabrikoid Department 


The cellulose products department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced the appointment of George 
T. Bristol as manager of the company’s 
fabrikoid plant at Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mr. Bristol has been connected with the 
du Pont company for the past ten 
years, specializing in matters pertain- 
ing to fabrikoid and has had thorough 
experience both in the chemistry of 
leather substitutes and in factory 
supervision. 


Vetter Sales Manager for Chas. 
J. Smith & Co. 


William L. Vetter, who recently re- 
signed as sales manager of the Masback 
Hardware Co., Inc., 82 Warren Street, 
New York, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the wholesale hard- 
ware firm of Charles J. Smith & Co, 
130-132 Worth Street, of New York 
City. 

Starting in the late nineties, with the 
firm of White, Van Glahn Co., Mr. Vet- 
ter learned the rudiments of the hard- 
ware business and six years later joined 
the selling force of the Masback Hard- 
ware Co. He remained with that firm 
for twenty years, and at the time he 
resigned held the position of general 
sales manager. 


F. H. Willard General Manager 
of Graton & Knight 


Frank H. Willard has been elected 
vice-president and general manager 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., belting. At the time of the re- 
organization of the company a few 
months ago, Mr. Willard resigned as 
vice-president and director but re- 
mained with the company. 


Newton to Manage Collins 


Albert “E. Newton has been chosen 
general manager of the Collins Co., 
manufacturer of tools, Collinsville, 
Conn. Mr. Newton was for many 
years with the Reed-Prentice Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


A. S. Bowron Passes Away 


The Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., has announced the death 
on July 9 of Arthur Stephenson Bow- 
ron,. who was secretary of the organi- 
zation. 


Reading matter continued on page 80 


J. S. Black with American Hard. 
ware Corp. 


J. S. Black has been made works 
manager of the Corbin Screw division 
of the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, New Britain, Conn., succeeding 
Roswell Sorrow, recently resigned. Mr, 
Black was formerly associated with the 
New Britain Machine Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 


George F. Wiepert Sails for 
England 


George F. Wiepert, general sales 
manager of Sargent & Co., New Haven, 











George F. Wiepert 








Conn., sailed on July 22 on the S.S. 
Homeric for a stay in England of sev- 
eral weeks’ duration. 


Ferdinand Dieckmann Dies 

Ferdinand Dieckmann, eighty-eight 
years old, for half a century president 
of the Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, 
Cincinnati, manufacturers of metal, 
died recently at his home, 2423 Harri- 
son Avenue, Westwood. Mr. Dieck- 
mann founded the firm bearing his name 
in 1872. Besides his widow, a daughter, 
Miss Louisa, and two sons, Adolph and 
Otto, all of whom were associated with 
their father’s business, survive him. 


W. B. Joslin to Represent Page- 
Lewis Arms Co. 


Announcement is made by the Page- 
Lewis Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
of the appointment of W. B. Joslin, 
2725 Chestnut Street, New Orleans, 
La., as Southern sales representative. 
Mr. Joslin has recently become asso- 
ciated with Ed. W. Simon, 258 Broad- 
way, New York City, representing a 
variety of sporting goods lines. 
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A quick sale, 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Also door hangers and 
track, door bolts and 
latches, shelf brackets, win- 
dow and screen hardware, 
cabinet hardware, steel 
door mats and wrought 
specialties, 


and a satisfactory sale all around 


"FRE selling of a set of McKinney 
Garage Door Hardware is quick 
because you sell the set as a unit—every- 
thing needed for the hanging and opera- 
tion of a garage door is packed in a 
single box. 


There is no time consumed assembling 
the various articles of hardware, no 
wrapping, no adding of prices. Each 
set is complete from track to screws. No 
chance of anything being forgotten. 


It is a satisfactory sale because you 
know you are giving your customer a 
set of hardware that is of the highest 
quality throughout— McKinney made— 
a set which will not only carry his door 





Write us for this book. When 
it comes, tie it to your counter 


where it will actually help you 


sell garage sets. 





ee 


| McKINNEY 


By GARAGE SETS 











perfectly, but which will give him long 
years of service. 

Write today for our interesting book 
which shows pictures and simple erecting 
plans for all types of garage doors, slid- 
ing-folding, swinging and around-the- 
corner types—together with illustrations 
and ordering numbers for the McKinney 
sets which correspond with each door. 
Ask us for the McKinney Garage Door 
Hardware Book. 

When the book comes, tie it to your 
counter so that it can be consulted by 
you and your customers. It will be ex- 
tremely helpful to a customer in de- 
termining just what kind of a door he 
requires, 


MCKINNEY 
Complete Garage Door Sets 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PirrspurcH 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 








Utility Lawn Sprinkler 


The Rain King is the name of a new 
lawn sprinkler which has recently been 
placed on the market by the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, Ill. The 
new sprinkler, which is unusually small 


Rain King Lawn Sprinkler 


and compact, embodies a number of 
new features. 

In the development of this sprinkler, 
the manufacturer has given much time 
and thought to securing an even dis- 
tribution of water. The company 
claims it is possible to regulate the 
spray to cover a circle from 8 in. to 
70 ft. in diameter. The sprinkler may 
also be adjusted to water strips, 
corners and odd shaped places without 
slopping over onto walks or buildings. 


For Cleaning the Entire Car 


One hand only is needed to operate 
the Neway auto washer, a new product 
made by F. L, Byrne, Bayside, N. Y. 
This device consists of a specially made 
brush, the handle of which contains a 
brass tube with a hose connection on 
the tip. An ordinary garden hose is 
attached and the water turned on. The 
water then flows continuously through 
and in the bristles of the brush making 
it easy to wash all parts of the car. 

It is said that the brush will not mar 
the finest enamel or wooden finish, yet 
will remove the most stubborn and hard 
dirt or grease. 


New Haines Product 


The Haines Shellac Works, Inc., 
177th Street and Eastern Boulevard, 
New York City, now have offices in San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. The Haines people spe- 
cialize in shellacs and shellac varnishes. 
They also make “Scheel-Lac,” a sub- 
stitute for shellac. Their products are 
now being distributed under a new 
price list. 

Recently the Haines firm have put 


on the market a new wax known as 
the Haines Vesuvius. The hard wax 
is packed in half-pound, one-pound and 
two-pound cans; the liquid wax polish 
comes in one-quart, one-pint and half- 
pint jars. Other brands made by this 
concern are: Haines Standard, Haines 
Perfection and Haines Grade A Pure. 


For the Automobilist 


The Stewart Luggage Carrier and 
the Stewart Radiator Protector for 
Ford cars, are made by the Stewart 





Stewart Lugguge Carrier 


Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
luggage carrier, folds back out of sight 
(when not in use). It will carry all 
kinds of luggage, merchandise or farm 
products. It is sightly and simple in 
construction and is placed in position 
by releasing springs at each end. The 
carrier is made to fif Ford cars with- 








Stewart Radiator Protector 


out the use of extra bolts or nuts or 
the drilling of holes. It is easily 
adapted to other makes of cars. 


Reading matter continued on page 82 
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Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 
iH 


Addition to Hyrate Electrical 
Line 
The Hyrate Volt Checker has been 


added to the list of electrical equipment 
manufactured by the Service Station 
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The Hyrate Volt Checker 


Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. It is a 
volt meter with a zero center scale 
reading to 8 volts on either side. It 
is equipped with two side spikes and a 
convenient handle. 

With its stationary prods and its 
zero center scale only one hand is 
necessary to make the reading on this 
volt checker, leaving the other hand 
free to record the readings of the in- 
strument. 


Combination Ford Tool 


The C. T. Williamson Wire Novelty 
Co., Newark, N. J., has recently placed 
on the market a new Ford oil cock 
turner, which is also a gasoline gage 
and cleaning pin. This new device, 
was designed to obviate the necessity 
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Williamson’s Ford Oil Cock Tester 


of automobile owners reaching under 
their cars for the purpose of turning 
the cock. It is 22 in. long, and very 
durable in construction. A large sized 
securely fitting handle is provided for 
in case the dealer wishes to imprint 
his name. 
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Richards Wilcox 


Sliding Door 
Hardware 
for Parallel 

and Accordion 

Door Partitions 


in Schools, Churches 
and other Public Buildings 





Churches, schools and other public 
buildings require movable partitions. 
In buildings so equipped a number of 
small rooms may instantly be converted 
into one large room, making the same 
floor space do double duty. 





R-W Sliding Door Hardware has long 
been acknowledged the best for use in 
the installation of movable partitions. 
Aided by our free planning service, you 
can easily build up a profitable business 
on this favorably-known brand. 


In the R-W parallel door partition, 
the doors slide parallel to each other, 
a separate track being provided for each. 
This type is recommended for small 
openings. 


For large openings the R-W accor- 
dion door partition is more desirable. 
The doors operate smoothly, fold com- 
pactly against the wall when opened, 
and will never stick or sag. 


Our free service includes the furnish- 
ing of illustrations, special plans and 
detailed instructions to your customers. 
Write for further particulars of this 
business-building service, as well as for 
a copy of Catalog A-17. 


"AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 


Minneapolis Chicago Cleveland 

Philadelphia Boston Louis Indianapolis 
RICHARDS*WILCOX CANADIAN CO L# 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT Montreal 
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Manufactured by Richards-W ilcox, 
is the original sliding-folding gar- 
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Self-Locking Radiator Cap 


The Monogram Self Locking Radi- 
ator Cap, manufactured by the General 
Automotive Corp., Chicago, IIll., is of 
the arm and knob type. When tightly 
screwed on the radiator it will not 
come off unless the radiator is removed 


Monogram Self-Locking Radiator Cap 


and turned upside down. The top of 
the cap is hinged to the body, to permit 
filling the radiator. The Moto-Meter 
with its lock nuts sealed, is mounted 
on the cover and cannot be removed 
without first cutting away the seal. 
Although the device may be separated 
in the shop, it is not accessible to ordi- 
nary motor theft. 

The Monogram Cap is said to be 
steam and water tight. It may be used 
in place of a plain cap. A small screw 
driver is the only tool necessary in at- 
taching the Moto-Meter. The cap is 
said to be made of the best die casting 
metal. It is strong and highly nickel 
plated. 


Improved Christmas Tree 
Stand 


The Quick-Set Christmas Tree Stand 
is manufactured by the J. L. Austin 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., with a view 
of supplying the constant demand for 
a stand that would eliminate the time 
effort usually involved in the use of 
wedges or bolts, used in placing the 
tree in proper position. The Quick-Set 














Quick-Set Christmas Tree Stand 


stand, is simple and durable in con- 
struction. The tree is erected by plac- 
ing it in the container. The stand 
legs are opened from below automatic- 
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ally wedging the supporting jaws into 
the trunk of the tree, thus holding it 
in a rigid and upright position. 


Window Display Contest 


Any hardware dealer in the United 
States may enter the Whitlock prize 
display contest conducted py the Whit- 
lock Cordage Co., 46 South Street, New 
York City. The object of the contest 
and the rules governing it are ex- 
plained in a booklet entitled “Dealer 
Helps and Outline of Prize Contest for 
Washday Week.” 


Cutting Tools Use Discarded 
Razor Blades 


An interesting cutting device, de- 
signed to utilize discarded safety razor 
blades, is now being marketed by the 
Stampil Mfg. Co. of Chicago, IIl., under 
the trade name of Wizard Cutting Tool. 
This device offered in two models is 
simple in construction. The razor 
blade is held in position by one small 
screw. The cutter is useful in remov- 
ing paint, varnish, rust and stickers, 
as well as for making clippings, rip- 
ping seams, trimming corns, etc. 

Any used Gillette or Durham Dup- 
lex blade can be utilized. When not in 
use the cutting edge is protected by 
guards which are shown in the illus- 
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Wizard Cutting Tools 


trations to the left of the tools. These 
guards have a protruding edge which 
is used as a screw driver when blades 
are to be changed. 


Christmas Tree Holder Im- 
proved 


A. M. Scheffey, distributor for the 
Cream City Christmas Tree Holder, 
announces that the decoration of this 
holder has been changed for the com- 
ing season. The center piece in the 
new model is encircled by a_ holly 
wreath and above the wreath are series 
of bells. The tree is held without the 
use of nails or screws. 


Eliminating Waste in Blasting 


“Eliminating Waste in Blasting,” 
by N. S. Greenfelder, author of several 
books on handling explosives, is a new 
book which has been published by the 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
It tells how some companies are pre- 
venting wastes in blasting which were 
pointed out in the report on waste in 
industry made by a committee of engi- 
neers appointed by Herbert Hoover. 


July 27, 1929 


New Stanley Dealer Help 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., are now issuing a new Bit Brace 
Assortment Stand to dealers, packed 
in a wooden case, measuring 17 x 124% 
x 11% and weighing 45 pounds. The 
display stand is made of wood, at. 
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Stanley Bit Brace Assortment and Stand 


tractively decorated. The overall 
height is 22 in. The braces are placed 
in special cups, and may be easily re- 
moved without upsetting the stand, 


Panel for Radio Pliers 


An attractive wooden panel board 
mounting an assortment of pliers espe- 
cially selected for radio work has been 
placed on the market by Kraeuter & 
Co., Newark, N. J. These panels are 
produced to meet a demand for pliers 
suitable for radio amateurs and ex- 
perimenters. The assortment. consists 
of a dozen styles of pliers used for 
various purposes in connection with 
radio experimentation. 

This company also has designed a 
new plier for handling storage battery 
cells and plates. The tool bears some 
resemblance to a webbing or auto 
fabric plier, which is often used for 
this purpose. 

The jaws of this plier are two inches 














Kraeuter Plier Assortment 


wide in order to distribute the pressure 
over a large area, and thus reduce the 
danger of breaking or distorting the 
walls of battery cells to be removed. 


Reading matter continued on page 84 
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Does the Ford Owner 
deserve to be told? 


Suppose the Ford owner, in general, fully under- 
stood the fact that every Ford cylinder being made 
today is fired by a wholly new type and design of 
spark plug. 





Suppose every Ford owner realized that the old 
half-inch standard type of plug has been discarded in 
favor of the new extension type—and that extension 
just as originally furnished by Bethlehem to Ford for 
standard equipment—and listed as Ford Part 5200. 

And then suppose the Ford owner got it into his 
head that this new spark plug was standardized by the 
Ford people because its merits were those supreme 
merits which proved themselves in MILLIONS of 
spark plugs by delivering absolute service to the Ford 
owner .. . 

If every Ford owner were TOLD these truths; 
and told, besides, how and why the Bethlehem policy 
put spark plug selling on a four-square basis . . . 

Don’t you KNOW there’s enough fair play in the 
American make-up to back up such a plug and such 
a policy. 
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THIS PICTURE shows the Bethlehem No. 8 Special for Fords 

of which nearly FIVE MILLION have been equipped to Ford 
Cars, Ford Trucks and Fordson Tractors. There is no spark plug 
to equal it for Fords of any model. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


l,i Hing hn 8% 
, . > | = S | 


President 
"My Bethlehem Spark Plug Co. 









Well— 


Is the jobber going to tell all that to 
the retailer? And will the retailer 
tell it to the car owner? 


Or shall the jobber, and the retailer, 
and Bethlehem, all do the telling all 
together? 


Because the Ford owner is sure going 
to be told! 


When he is told, perhaps more sur- 
prising things may overtake the spark 
plug business than already have this 
year; 


What things? Why, write to me and 
I'll give you an idea what things. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 











HARRISON, ARK.—The Boone County 
Hardware Co., doing both a wholesale 
and retail hardware business, is pur- 
chaser of the hardware department of 
the R. D. Cline Furniture Co. The con- 
cern now carries a stock of automobile 
accessories, automobile tires, barn 
equipment, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, electrical supplies and equipment, 
farm implements, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammu- 
nition, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, incubators, insecticides, me- 
chanics’ tools, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves, ranges and 
wheel toys. 

HoLiywoop, CAL. — The Economy 
Hardware has commenced business at 
6910 Hollywood Boulevard with a re- 
tail stock of the following: Bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop and 
toys and games. 

Ho.ttywoop, CaL.—John W. Wil- 
liams, Jr., is successor to H. A. Walton, 
5101 Hollywood Boulevard. Business 
will be continued under the name of 
Williams Bros. The new owner has 
practically doubled his stock, and made 
several improvements in his store. 


TaMPA, Fia.—G. C. Spicola & Sons, 
1815 Seventh Avenue, are erecting a 
two-story brick building, to be ready 
for occupancy about September, with 
a complete stock of automobile ac- 
cessories, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, electrical household special- 
ties, electrical supplies and equipment, 
farm implements, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
guns and ammunition, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, linoleum and oil cloth, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, toys, games: and 
wheel toys. Catalogs requested on a 
general line of hardware and aluminum- 
ware, show cases and store fixtures. 

KAMIAH, IpDAHO.—M. B. Rushton has 
purchased the interest of his partner, 
O. W. Works, in the Kamiah Hard- 
ware Co. A line of furniture has been 
added to the regular stock. 

KENSINGTON, Kan.—Chris William- 
son has disposed of his hardware busi- 
ness to Omer and Clyde Wolfe. 

BaNncor, MAINE.—C. S. Winch has 
opened a store at 95% Center Street, 
dealing in flashlights, guns and ammu- 
nition, bicycles, fishing tackle and sport- 
ing goods. 


Homer, Micu.—MclIlwain & Curtiss 
have purchased the stock of Frederick 
La Due. 

SLAYTON, MINN.—C. F. Wittmayer, 
purchaser of a hardware business here, 
requests catalogs on barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, electrical household specialties, 
electrical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, on and ammunition, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, incubators, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, phono- 
graphs, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, pumps, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop and wash- 
ing machines. 


FREMONT, NEB.—The Courtright 
Hardware Co., wholesale and retail, 
and established in 1869, has moved into 
its new building. A complete stock of 
china, glassware and housefurnishings 
has been added, on which catalogs are 
requested. 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—August F. Denler, 
2464 Bailey Avenue, has disposed of his 
stock to E. A. McEvers. 


CoyLeE, OkLA.—The C. L. Murphy 
Hardware has bought the hardware 
stock of John Daniel of Pleasant Val- 
ley, and will consolidate it with its own. 

ForEsT GROVE, ORE.—The Fendall 
Hardware Co. has purchased the M. S. 
Allen stock and added a line of crock- 
ery and glassware. 

WILLows, CAL.—The Ellis J. Levy 
Co. is successor to Hochheimer & Co. 
The new owner’s stock consists of auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household spe- 
cialties, electrical supplies and equip- 
ment, farm implements, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, gaso- 
line, gasoline. engines, hammocks and 
tents, heavy hardware, kitchen cabi- 
nets, linoleum and oilcloth, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware and sporting goods. 

Port MATILDA, PA.—The storehouse 
of W. T. Hoover was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

SHAMOKIN, PA.—Joseph C. Taby & 
Co., Second and Walnut Streets, are 
the new owners of the stock of Bough- 
ner, Goodwill & Co. Both stocks will 
be consolidated. 


GREAT FALLs, S. C.—The Great Falls 
Hardware Co., operating a branch 
store at Chester, has commenced busi- 
ness here. A stock of the following is 
carried, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, 


garage hardware, guns and amp 
nition, harness, heating stoves, he 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechan 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and g 
phonographs, prepared roofing, pum 
refrigerators, sewing machines, 
hardware, silverware, sporting good 
stoves, ranges and wheel toys. 


STAMFORD, TEX.—Gambill Bros. hay 
started in business here, carrying bo 
a wholesale and retail stock of the f 
lowing, on which catalogs are rm 
quested: Barn equipment, bathroo 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware 
building paper, churns, cream sez 
rators, crockery and glassware, cutle 
dairy supplies, electrical househol 
specialties, electrical supplies 
equipment, flashlights, fishing ta 
furnaces, garage hardware, guns 
ammunition, hammocks and _ tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricate: 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplieg, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver 
ware, sporting goods, stoves ; 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma 
chines and wheel toys. 

BraDy, TEX.—Samuel T. Wood hag 
opened a store here, and will deal in 
the following: Bathroom fixtures, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, incubators, _ insecticides,’ 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics) 
tools, poultry supplies, shelf hardware, 
silverware and sporting goods. Cata 
logs requested on a line of cream sepa 
rators, incubators and poultry supplies, 


COMANCHE, TEX.—The Durham Bros, 
have added a line of shelf hardware) 
to their furniture stock. : 


Houston, Tex.—The C. L. Bering: 
Co. has moved to 709 Travis Street, 
where a wholesale and retail stock ig” 
carried. Catalogs requested on cutlery,’ 
flashlights, fishing tackle, guns an@ 
ammunition, hammocks and tents, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics 
tools, shelf hardware, silverware, sport 
ing goods, toys and games and wheél 
toys. 3 


Munpay, Tex.—The J. L. Walker 
Hardware Co. has leased a_ building” 
and moved its hardware and furniture 
stock from Columbus, New Mexico. 


ILnwaco, WasH.—Earl Howerton 
Co. have taken over the hardware and 
furniture stock of J. A. Howerton, a 
request catalogs on a general line of 
hardware, housefurnishings, paint 
oils, ete. 


SUMNER, WASH.—Burns & Fos 
are erecting a new store building 
provide facilities for larger stocks. 
is expected that the building will t 
ready for occupancy about Sept. 1. 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—The Central 
Hardware & Paint Co. has opened @ 
store at 215 North Washington Strees 
and added a line of crockery and glas® 
ware to its regular stock. 
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